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have of the value and importance of 
any of the great intellectual advances 
already recorded.” 

Dr. Alfred R. Wallace, writing on 
Phrenology in his work on “The Won- 
derful Century,” says: “This science, 
founded step by step on the observa- 
tions and comparison of facts, con- 
firmed and checked in every conceiv- 
able way, and subjected to the most 
rigid tests by means of large collections 
of skulls and casts of the heads of men 
and women remarkable for any mental 
faculty or propensity, and by observa- 
tions and measurements of thousands 
of living persons, the correspondence 
of form with function, was first sus- 
pected, then confirmed, and finally 
demonstrated by the comparison of 
heads of individuals of every age, both 
in health and in disease, and under 
the most varied conditions of education 
and environment. 

“Three men of exceptional talent and 
acuteness of observation devoted their 
lives to the collection of these facts. 
They studied also the brain itself, and 
discovered many details of its structure, 
before unknown. They studied the 
skull, its varying thicknesses in dif- 
ferent parts and at different ages, as 
well as under the influence of disease. 
And it was only after making allow- 
ance for every source of uncertainty or 
error that they announced the possi- 
bility of determining character with a 
considerable amount of certainty, and 
often with marvelous exactness. Sure- 
ly this was a scientific mode of proce- 
dure, and the only sound method of as- 
certaining the relations that exist be- 
tween the development of the brain and 
the mental faculties and powers.” 

Speaking of the motor-centres, he 
says, “There is a close correspondence 
between them and the Phrenological 
organs of which the action or motions 
under exertation are the natural ex- 
pression, which is very remarkable, and 
affords a new and striking test of the 
accuracy with which the Phrenologists 
have located the brain centres for the 
various mental faculties. With such con- 
firmation, as regards most of the motor- 
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centres yet discovered, the presumption 
is in favor of the accuracy of the bulk 
of the Phrenological organs more espe- 
cially as their development also accords 
with, and explains, national and race 
character, which neither Physiology 
nor Anthropologists have even at- 
tempted to do; while, as regards indi- 
vidual character, the skilled Phrenol- 
ogist has shown that he is able to read 
it like an open book, and to lay bare 
the hidden springs of conduct with an 
accuracy that the most intimate friends 
of the individual cannot approach. 
Yet, even now the advocates of this 
new and very crude method of brain 
study repeat the old vague objections 
to Phrenology as though they were 
true and unanswerable. The blinding 
effect of this prejudice against Phren- 
ology has caused these modern inves- 
tigators to overlook the circumstance 
that the often complex motions of the 
different parts of the body, resulting 
from the stimulation of various brain 
centres, were really the physical ex- 
pression of mental emotions, and of 
the very same emotions as those long 
since assigned to the Phrenological or- 
gans situated in the same part of the 
brain. Instead of being, as so often 
alleged, a disproof of Phrenology, or in 
any way antagonistic to it, these mod- 
ern investigations are only intelligible 
when explained by means of its long- 
established facts, and thus really fur- 
nish a most striking and most con- 
vincing because wholly unintended 
confirmation of its substantial truth.” 

Dr. Wallace also briefly states the 
main principles of Phrenology, all of 
which were at first denied, but all now 
forming part of recognized science. 

(1) The brain is the organ of the 
mind. 

This was denied in the “Edinborough 


. Review,” and even J. 8. Mil! wrote that 


mental phenomena do not admit of 
being deduced from the physiological 
laws of our nervous organization. 

(2) Size is, other things being equal, 
a measure of power. This was at first 
denied, but is now generally admitted 
by physiologists. 
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(3) The brain is a congeries of or- 
gans, each having its. separate faculty. 
Till a comparatively recent period this 
was denied, and the brain was said to 
act as a single organ. Now it is ad- 
mitted that there are such separate or- 
gans, but it is alleged that they have 
not yet been discovered. 

(4) The front of the brain is the 
seat of our perceptive and reflective 
faculties; the top, of our higher senti- 
ments; the back and the sides, of our 
animal instincts. 

This was long denied. Even the late 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter maintained that 
the back of the brain was probably the 
seat of intellect! Now, almost all 
physiologists admit that this general 
division of brain organs is correct. 

(5) The form of the skull, during 
life, corresponds so closely to that of 
the brain that it is possible to deter- 
mine the proportionate development of 
various parts of the latter by an exami- 
nation of the former. 

“The denial of this was, as we have 
seen, the stock objection to the very 
possibility of a science of Phrenology. 
Now it is admitted by all anatomists. 
The late Prof. George Humphrey, of 
Cambridge University, in his “Treatise 
on the Human Skeleton,’ page 207, ex- 
pressly admits the correspondence, add- 
ing: ‘The arguments against Phrenol- 
ogy must be of a deeper kind than this 
to convince anyone who has carefully 
considered the subject.’ ” 

Dr. Wallace continues: “It thus ap- 
pears that the five main contentions of 
the Phrenologist, each of them at first 
strenuously denied, have now received 
the assent of the most advanced modern 
physiologists. But, admitting these 
fundamental data, it evidently becomes 
a question solely of a sufficiently ex- 
tended series of comparisons of form 
with faculty to determine what facul- 
ties are constantly associated with a 
superior development of any portion of 
the cranium, and of the brain within it. 
To assert that such comparisons are 
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unscientific without giving solid rea- 
sons for the assertion, is absurd. The 
whole question is, are they adequate? 
And the one test of adequacy is, Do 
they enable the well-instructed student 
to determine the character of individ- 
uals from the form of their skulls 
whenever any organ, or group of organs 
are much above or below the average? 
This test was applied by the early 
Phrenologists in scores, in hundreds, 
even in thousands of cases, with a mar- 
vellous proportion of successful results. 
The men who first determined the posi- 
tion of each organ only did so after 
years of observation, and hundreds of 
comparisons of development of organs 
with manifestation of function. These 
determinations were never blindly ac- 
cepted, but were tested by their follow- 
ers in every possible way, and were only 
generally admitted when every ordeal 
had been passed successfully. To re- 
ject such determinations without full 
examination of the evidence in support 
of them, without applying any of the 
careful tests which the early Phrenol- 
ogists applied, and on the mere vague 
allegations of insufficient observation, 
or unscientific method, is itself utterly 
unscientific. 

“In the coming century,” Dr. Wal- 
lace says, “Phrenology will assuredly 
attain general acceptance. It will 
prove itself to be the true science of 
mind. Its practical uses in education, 
in self-discipline, in the reformatory 
treatment of criminals, and in the re- 
medial treatment of the insane, will 
give it one of the highest places in 
the hierarchy of the sciences; and its 
persistent neglect and obloquy, during 
the last sixty years, will be referred to 
as an example of the most incredible 
narrowness and prejudice which pre- 
vailed among men of science at the 
very time when they were making such 
splendid advances in other fields of 
thought and discovery.” 


A. C. McINTYRE. 
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Why Women Should Study Phrenology. 


Emity M. Lurze, Graduate of the American Institute of Phrenology, 1900. 


Phrenology is a comprehensive study 
of the mind or of the capabilities of 
the brain mechanism, and therefore it 
is more essential that women should 
study it; and, as the brain, more or 
less, controls destiny or life, shaping 
and beautifying or marring not only 
the character of the mind, but also the 
contour and expression of any and all 
parts of the body, it is a duty women 
owe to themselves and to the world to 
make of phrenology a practical study. 

To many still the workings of the 
brain appear a great, mysterious puz- 
zle, to be left severely alone, and, why? 
Because they have not only universally 
indulged in the thought that its struc- 
ture is too complex to properly com- 
prehend, but that its complexity is for 
the purpose of preventing humanity 
from understanding, or coming in too 
close contact with the supposed myste- 
rious works of God. Such dogmatic 
reasoning, however, has almost disap- 
peared, and we may say that by far the 
majority of intelligent people are now 
the earnest supporters of phrenology 
and all that it advocates. It has proved 
and is proving every day the “open 
sesame” to great knowledge and far- 
reaching truths in the affairs of the 
world. 

Among the Greeks the divine pre- 
cept, written upon the Temple of Del- 
phos, was, “Know Thyself.” On the 
other hand, phrenology (derived from 
two Greek words, meaning “mind” 
and “discourse”) is a basis of knowl- 
edge. 

Again: Why should women study 
phrenology? ‘They should, if for no 
other reason than to know how to feed 
themselves mentally, morally, and 
physically. Therefore we should study 
the nerves and their government. The 
human system is controlled by a great, 
intricate but orderly network of 
nerves, each, nerye. having its own 
storehousg o! energy. (alled the cell), 


as well as its own path to travel 
through the body, and a certain spe- 
cific duty to perform, and each one of 
these nerves is in direct or indirect 
communication with every other nerve 
in the body. The nerves of the brain, 
however, are the seat of government, 
and this is what we must study first. 

The faculties, whether they engen- 
der instincts, propensities, sentiments, 
or philosophy, are composed of certain 
distinct sets of nerves; some normal, 
some abnormal, some healthy, some 
diseased; their health or disease de- 
pending upon their nourishment 
through both external and internal 
means, given to-day and yesterday, or 
years ago, or perhaps a couple of cen- 
turies ago through our descendants, 
but all of the faculties ready to do bet- 
ter work by extending them proper 
treatment. 

Without normally working faculties 
there cannot be normal thought, or 
proper digestion, nutrition, circula- 
tion, respiration, secretion, or excre- 
tion. One part of the body cannot be- 
come affected without the message be- 
ing conveyed to other parts; so that 
when the brain is healthy the body is 
healthy, and vice versa; or, when the 
brain is diseased the body becomes dis- 
eased, and vice versa. 

The phrenologist will tell you that 
grief, jealousy, envy, hopelessness, and 
a host of other abnormal actions are 
diseased conditions of the nerves of 
the mind, and that, in consequence, 
the health of the body suffers, which, 
in turn, induces a further or complete 
breakdown; but others, who do not 
understand the laws of the body, are 
unable to prevent an abnormal ex- 
pression of the mind through the body, 
and they are therefore obliged to face 
the inevitable—extinction. How nec- 
essary, therefore, is it for the phre- 
nologist to understand the tempera- 
ment or the vitality of a person (which 
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is also taught in our school) in order 
to properly delineate character; for 
vitality and character work hand in 
hand. 

Three important questions invaria- 
bly come up in a woman’s life, as fol- 
lows: 1st—What vocation shall I 
pursue? 2d—Shall I marry, and 
whom? 3d—What is religion and its 
government? 

As to the first question: What voca- 
tion shall I pursue ; for what am I best 
adapted; how shall I become famous, 
or how shall I earn a livelihood? How 
better answer this than by making a 
study of phrenology itself (which, as 
we all know, should be a part of the 
curriculum of every school)? And 
then again, phrenology is an excellent 
vocation of itself, and, when combined 
with any other vocation, success is 
doubly assured. If you desire to be- 
come a physician, an artist, a musician, 
a teacher, a journalist, or anything 
else, do not, however, expect phrenol- 
ogy to tell you that you will excel in 
what you desire to excel (unless your 
talents lie in that direction), but it 
will tell you how you can best utilize 
your present brain capacity, perhaps 
in the pursuit desired or in a more 
adaptable one. 

The phrases “to become famous” 
and “to earn a livelihood,” although 
synonymous in a sense, are certainly 
opponents when we consider and com- 
pare the quality or degree, and the 
quantity of work to be expended in 
each. ‘To become famous is not, and 
cannot be the lot of everyone, but it 
can be the lot of many who do not be- 
come so, and why? Because, through 
their inability to understand them- 
selves or perceive their budding tal- 
ents, they expend their energies in an 
entirely different channel from what 
they should, and thereby fail to receive 
the benefits to be derived from the 
higher position they might have occu- 
pied in life, and, in consequence, be- 
come merely paltry money earners, or, 
perhaps, even not that. We are all 
endowed with certain dispositions, 
with certain latent abilities, but these 
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remain dormant or inactive, or be- 
come active, according to the influ- 
ences surrounding us. To cite an in- 
stance, take the trees of the field and 
the plants of the garden, in the cold 
seasons of the year, although appar- 
ently inactive, these are possessed of 
force, vitality, and great future capa- 
bilities, but it requires the influence 
of different surroundings, of different 
atmospheric conditions; in fact, calor- 
ic or heat to bring out their latent 
qualities, and so it is with us. We need 
greater stimulation to make active or 
exercise our dormant faculties that are 
possessed of great possibilities. And 
what better stimulant can we have than 
that of definitely knowing our great 
possibilities ? 

The second question asked: “Shall I 
marry, and whom?” ‘This certainly is 
a puzzler to the majority of people, 
and then we cannot always have the 
partner we want, even if he happens 
to be the right one. At any rate, phre- 
nology will enable us to select the best 
man available, and perhaps be happy 
“ever afterward,” or cause us to dis- 
card them all and be happier than we 
would be miserable “ever afterward.” 

As to the third question, with regard 
to religion: At the outset it may be 
said that phrenology not only induces 
one to become more religious (in a 
healthy manner), but it eradicates 
false views from the mind, opening a 
vista of previously unseen truth. The 
cultivation of hope and faith, as well 
as reason, we advocate, for the greater 
the reasoning power the greater the 
faith in that intelligent class of peo- 
ple who desire to know all that the hu- 
man intellect is capable of knowing. 
The mind, therefore, becomes broad- 
ened and the petty things of life con- 
trol us no longer. ‘To understand 
ourselves we must understand nature, 
and to understand nature we must en- 
deavor to understand God. Phrenology 
is nothing more nor less than bottled- 
up virtue, to be uncorked by those, and 
only those, who desire to be forerun- 
ners in the race for knowledge and 
achievement. 
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In the Public Eye. 


of mind; she is no copyist ; she has the 
creative power that is able to discern 
what is needed and what is called for 


MISS DOROTHY DIX’S MENTAL 
CAPACITY. 


Ever since we had the pleasure of 
hearing the subject of this sketch give 
a characteristic speech at the Woman’s 
Press Club, we have been desirous of 
presenting her mental portrait to the 
readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JoUR- 
NAL, and in an interview we were priv- 
ileged to have a little later we made 
the following analysis: 

Woman’s work has developed so 
much of late years that we see vari- 
ous phases of mental development, and 
in a few words we will explain how, in 
the present case, brain power accom- 
panies certain characteristics. 

The head of Miss Dorothy Dix is 
particularly long for its height and cir- 
cumference, although its circumference 
is above the average. Her bodily weight 
is not up to the mark; in fact, she is 
using up her vitality at the expense of 
her brain power—i.e., she is drawing 
upon her capital rather than her inter- 
est. She appears to have come from 
stock that was remarkable for its 
strength and vitality, and inherited a 
wiriness and toughness of organization 
which is a mental as well as a physical 
power, and is registered in the poster- 
ior lobe, along with that force which 
gives to her intellect a strength and 
power that enables her to go through 
and endure what would exhaust many 
other persons if they were to attempt 
to do the same work in the same time. 

She knows how to work without fric- 
tion, and her brain shows farsighted- 
ness, keen observation, critical ability 
to compare and analyze subjects, and 
a peculiar intuitional power. 

It is not the large head that always 
tells the story or does the most effective 
work in life; but it is where the brain 
is developed that gives the force, the 
power, the originality, and the type of 
work that an individual is able to do 
in first-class style. 

In this lady we find great originality 


in certain directions. Constructiveness 
and Ideality are both well developed, 
and when harnessed to her large Com- 
parison and Human Nature, they ought 
to show in a literary direction. If she 
were reviewing a book, she would sense 
with keenness the motive of the writer ; 
she would recognize more than was on 
the surface, and would grasp the whole 
power and effectiveness of the book. 

Her perceptive mind shows in one or 
two directions; one is her ability to 
regulate her work according to a plan 
or system ; whatever she does she adapts 
to the needs of the occasion. She is 
not so “faddy” in material things, but 
in mental work she shows system and 
method above the average. 

Her power, also, to remember faces 
and her memory of special events are 
two phases, or rather gifts of charac- 
ter, which must help her materially in 
her work. 

She readily understands the charac- 
teristics of others, and when she comes 
in contact with perfect strangers she 
sums them up and knows what they are 
worth without always knowing why she 
comes to certain conclusions, and if she 
will follow out her first ideas, she will 
generally be correct. 

Her mind is largely sympathetic ; she 
is not narrowed down by bigotry, cant, 
or superstition ; in fact, her beliefs and 
sympathies are as broad as can be 
found. 

Her social brain works in harmony 
with her moral and intellectual forces, 
so that she unites her geniality of char- 
acter, her idea of duty, principle, and 
obligation to others along with her 
power to understand humanity and its 
needs. 

She has great versatility of mind, 
which enables her to change her line of 
thought, or at least to change her sub- 
ject from time to time. She knows 
how to adapt herself to the ways and 
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customs of people of various countries. 
If as a journalist she were sent on a 
commission to do work among total 
strangers, she would feel more at home 
after a short intercourse with the 
people than is ordinarily the case. 
While having a large development of 
Inhabitiveness, she carries with her a 
large home feeling which makes others 
feel equally at home with her. 

She is able to take responsibilities 
upon herself; she knows how to act in 
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vocation, and as the brain is divided 
into various qualities, so it has different 
organs through which to work, and in 
the case of the one whose portrait we 
present with these comments we recog- 
nize that her brain power manifests 
much activity of gray matter. 

Streams run quickly through a moun- 
tain pass, and as they travel to the 
rivers they unite other springs until, 
at the end of their journey, they have 
collected force, power, and _ beauty. 





MISS 





DOROTHY PIX. 


Photos by Rockwood specially taken for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


times of emergency; in fact, she is 
never caught napping when she has a 
duty to perform, and it would seem 
through the activity of her mind that 
she must sometimes sleep with one eye 
open—an eye on the future, so as not 
to lose any opportunity that may be an 
advantage. 

So quickly does her mind grasp a 
situation, that were she asked by any- 
one on Friday to take the outgoing 
steamer on Saturday, she would be able 
to arrange her work and prepare her 
materials to start on her journey; she 
would leave everything so that what she 
was doing could be carried on without 
her presence, and her personality would 
do effective work on her journey. 

As we said, the size of the head is 
not so effective in the growth of char- 
acter as the special developments of 





Thus the mind, as it grows and devel- 
ops, takes on new powers and shows 
strength in a variety of directions ; and 
we judge that through the organs of 
Ideality and Sublimity this lady will 
show more than an average degree of 
beauty in the style and effectiveness of 
Language. 

As a speaker or as a writer, her use 
of Language will always be terse and to 
the point ; she will not say one word too 
much, nor will she fail to say one word 
too little; what she writes or what she 
says is therefore expressive; it is di- 
rect, it is cogent, it is forcible, and 


there is piquancy and humor about it 
that makes one realize that light and 
shade of life, that experience, and that 
breadth of sympathy are all united into 
her experience and into her line of 
thought. J. A. F. 
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“WHEN WOMAN WANTS THE 
BALLOT SHE WILL HAVE IT,” 


Says Miss Dorothy Dix. 


The reason women do not vote is be- 
cause they do not want to. When the 
time comes when the majority of the 
women of the country take as much 
real heart interest in politics as they do 
in the fashions, the franchise will be 
presented to them on a silver salver. 

As a matter of fact, all the old argu- 
ments against woman suffrage are so 
untenable nowadays that few have the 
courage to offer them to an enlightened 
public. It is manifestly absurd to con- 
tend that the feminine intellect is not 
capable of comprehending a political 
issue when every college in the land is 
turning out girls who are senior wran- 
glers and Ph.D.’s, and the peculiar con- 
ditions of American life, where boys are 
put to work and girls are sent to school, 
is fast bringing about a condition of af- 
fairs in which a man will have to go to 
his wife for his information and his 
opinions. 

The poetic theory that woman is a 
tender flower who will be crushed if 
she approaches a ballot box, is also con- 
siderably jarred by the spectacle of per- 
fectly capable ladies we see elbowing 
and hustling and crowding men at 
every turn of the business and profes- 
sional world. Neither can anyone sat- 
isfactorily explain why men, who are 
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docile and amenable to petticoat rule 
at all other seasons, would be changed 
into ravening beasts at election time, 
who would turn on the woman voter 
and rend her. Most conclusive of all, 
woman suffrage has been tried, and 
none of the predicted catastrophes have 
happened. In the West, where women 
vote, they continue to keep house, and 
bake bread, and give pink teas, and 
spank babies, and are just as much in 
demand for wives and mothers as the 
unfranchised women of other States. 

The old cry of the unsexed woman 
who voted was a good bogey story, and 
it has been worked for all it was worth, 
but it doesn’t go now. Nobody is afraid 
of it. 

It may be a little hard on the pio- 
neers who have labored so long, so 
faithfully, and so ineffectually, but 
woman suffrage is never coming the 
way they expect it. It isn’t coming 
through the agitator, nor the shrieking 
orator, nor the committees of specta- 
cled females who go.through the solemn 
farce of memorializing Congress and 
petitioning constitutional conventions. 
It is going to come through the do- 
mestic woman. Some day she will rise 
up and calmly announce that she wants 
the ballot and means to have it, and 
that night her husband will bring it 
home with him in his pocket. There 
hasn’t been any time these last twenty 
years she mightn’t have had it for the 
asking. 


John Wicher — “ Savage ot the Lowest Type.” 


By Pror. J. 


At the request of the Chicago Daily 
Journal, I went to the West Chicago 
Avenue police station to examine the 
head of John Wicher, who is held for 
the murder of his baby boy. 

Wicher is low of stature, inclined to 
be broad and muscular, and of very 
coarse fiber. The face is boyish, unde- 
veloped in so far as it exhibits any 
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trace of culture or character. The 
cheek bones are prominent, and the face 
broad in its upper half, and the nose 
coarse, broad, and without strength of 
bridge. 

The eyes are quite deep-set and of a 
leaden grayish color; they are sullen, 
aimless, and without any surface qual- 
ity of brightness or attractiveness. They 
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are the lazy, sleepy kind that indicate 
an indifferent mood, social, education- 


al, or intelligent trend. 
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gion of the ears, being 64 inches at the 
seat of the destructive faculty. The 
whole region about the ears is of un- 


JOUN WICHER. 


MENTALITY ABNORMALLY SMALL 


The head is small for a person of his 
age, being 204 inches in circumference. 
It is extremely broad through the re- 





usual development for so small a brain. 
The back head is abnormally small, ex- 
cept at the base, where the amative fac- 
ulty is located. The shortness of the 
upper part of the back head makes the 
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head the same in length that it is in 
width—which indicates a lack of affec- 
tion and moral sympathy for family, 
and especially for the young, helpless, 
and dependent baby or child. 

The amative propensity is as abnor- 
mally strong as all the higher social 
feelings weak. The quality of mind 
poetically spoken of as the heart is al- 
most totally wanting in his nature, 
while force, cunning, violence of tem- 
per, and animal passion dominate the 
man and make him a monster of heart- 
less cruelty, a savage of the most de- 
graded type. 

The forehead is flat and sunken in 
the central region, showing plainly a 
lack of intellectual interest or spirit of 
progressiveness. His mind does not 
seek good literature nor good company. 
There never has been a taste for either. 


SENSE OF FEAR REMAINS 


The religious training he received 
found no lodgment of earnest convic- 
tion in that animal-like mind of his, 
and even the sense of fear, which is the 
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only restraining quality at all capable 
of exerting an influence for the activity 
of his reasoning faculties, was not suffi- 
cient to cause him to realize the punish- 
ment sure to follow the enormity of his 
wicked deed. He is simply without 
sentiment or feeling of a natural or 
normal amount. 

That he has fear is very evident, for 
when the captain spoke to him of his 
crime he asked if he would be hanged, 
and immediately he bowed his head in 
his hands and looked a most miserable 
creature. When he was aroused by 
more cheerful questions he resumed his 
quiet and consoling smoke of his ciga- 
rette. 


LOW ENVIRONMENT INDICATED 


In conclusion, his brain proportion 
and development, the coarse, animal 
features all bespeak low birth, low 
environment and a lack of education 
suited to the needs of his ignorant and 
depraved nature. 

The study and development of such 
children as he must have belonged to 
is the problem of the century. 


A Remarkable Centenarian, Aged 107 Years. 


By Bren DovuaGtas. 


DAVID MACKEY, THE OLDEST 
MAN IN WAYNE COUNTY. 


David Mackey was born in Antrim, 
an inland town and parish of Ireland, 
on Six Mile Water, near Lake Neagh, 
fourteen miles north of Belfast. It is 
a most interesting section of the Green 
Isle, with its historic memories of 
Shane’s and Antrim Castle, redolent 
with the exploits of the O’Neils, who 
had their residences there, and can 
boast, at this later period, of one of the 
most perfect of the round towers of 
Old Ireland. 

It was here, in 1796, that the sub- 
ject of this sketch, first saw the light of 
day. 





The situation and condition of things 
in Antrim did not suit him, and being 
an independent and self-reliant young 
man, at the age of sixteen he left home 
and friends and went to Scotland, 
where he remained for two years, mak- 
ing his age, at that time, eighteen. He 
then took passage for the United States 
toward the close of the War of 1812, 
and in 1814, after his arrival in this 
country, making his home principally 
in Philadelphia. 

He removed to Wayne County in 
1827, settling in Plain township, where 
he soon found employment, and 
achieved the reputation of being an 
honest, upright, industrious citizen. 
He was married, September 15, 1837, 
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to Miss Martha, daughter of Robert 
McKee, one of the pioneers of that sec- 
tion, the marriage, however, not ex- 
actly suiting the old pioneer’s concep- 
tion of “the fitness of things,” Mr. 
Mackey being forty-one years old, and 
Miss McKee, a beautiful girl, not out 
of her teens. But this matter of ob- 
jection was adjusted, as there could 
possibly be no objection to the pros- 


DAVID 


pective husband, save that of disparity 
of years between him and Miss McKee. 
Being forty-one when wedded, and 
dying sixty-six years thereafter, we 
find his age to be 107%. There are 
other corroborating and coincident cir- 
cumstances which conclusively point to 
this as his age. ‘To this marriage 
alliance were born nine children. 
During all of his active working 
years the subject of this memoir was 
engaged in the pursuit of agriculture. 
He owned a fine productive farm four 
miles west of Wooster, on which he 
lived and labored for thirty years. 
Selling it, he bought another in Wayne 
township ; subsequently disposing of it, 
he purchased another east of this city, 
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MACKEY, 
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when he retired from active hard work. 
He understood the practical common 
sense methods of farming, fertiliza- 
tion, needful rest to the soil, and the 
handling of it at proper times and sea- 
He could draw a furrow with 
his plow across a ten-acre field as 
straight as the nearest distance be- 
tween two opposite points, and turn his 
sods so that thev fit together like bricks 


sons. 





YEARS. 


in a wall. He was an admirer of all 
the tenantry of the farm, and was pas- 
sionately fond of fine horses, his judg- 
ments on these noble animals never be- 
ing discounted by the most expert buy- 
ers and traders. ; 

He was a man of medium height, 
rather slight build, straight and erect, 
never, perhaps, weighing 150 pounds, 
with somewhat dreamy, but most ex- 
pressive eyes, light brown hair, and 
at his death bearing this “crown of 
honor,” with scarcely a gray thread in 
it. His dispositions were pleasant and 
were flavored with some dry Irish 
humor; his nature was calm, unruffled, 
and non-excitable, and he was pos- 
sessed of remarkable patience. He be- 
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lieved in the old aphorism, that, “Ev- 
erything comes in time to him who can 
wait.” With him it was one thing at 
a time, all things in succession. ‘There 
is no royal road to anything or any- 
where. He was a man of extreme 
regularity and moderation in his hab- 
its—in his diet, his drink, his sleep, 
his exercise, and in his apparel. 
There were no envious, capricious, 
angry, or fretting moods about him. 
He was a kind neighbor, a good citi- 
zen, who believed in the right, in jus- 
tice, and fairness among men. 

He was a member of the United 
Presbyterian Church, originally of the 
old Seceder organization, that could 
“prove its doctrines orthodox by Apos- 
tolic blows and knocks.” He was of 
a devout and serious mind and contem- 
plated his remarkable age as a gift or 
dispensation of Providence. He ap- 
preciated the good health he so uni- 
formly enjoyed, and felt that if afflic- 
tions came, and disappointments, and 
reverses, they were but emanations, or 
features of an infinitely beneficent 
Father’s Love. 
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Every joy that came to him, every 
hope that visited him, every assurance 
that cheered him, every good that 
he received, he regarded as simply a 
renewed testimony of the love and com- 
passion in which he was held by Him 
who had ordered his life in past years, 
and who was pledged to lead it to its 
divinest issues. 

He lived a long, serene, and unevent- 
ful life, in the possession of his mental 
faculties and with that degree of bodily 
action and vigor that enabled him to 
take care of himself until the end came, 
which was decisive, painless, quick. 

One hundred and seven years! And 
yet, man has a brief history. A line 
of nineteen men, as old as Mr. Mackey, 
would, if they were to join hands, clasp 
the hand of Christ, and the sixtieth of 
such a line, would tell us that his name 
is Adam, who had his home in the 
Garden of Eden six thousand years 
ago. 

He died on Tuesday, January 13, 
1903. 

He was a stanch believer in Phre- 
nology. 


—_——___—___ 


True Success in Lite: What It Is and What It 
Ought to Be. 


By B. Kier, Graduate of the American Institute of Phrenology, ’04. 


Paper read before the last International Conference of Phrenologists, New York. 


“There is no darkness but ignorance.” 

“What sculpture is to a block of marble, 
education is to the human soul.” Place a 
block of marble near a hewn statue and 
mark the difference! Even if you gild the 
block and adorn it with diamonds it will 
not attract the world except for a very 
brief time, when all will weary of it and 
pass on to the statue. So it is with man; 
take one of the “bank-notes world,” his 
pockets filled with glittering dust, and place 
him at the side of a poor, humble man; 
humble because he knows himself, the study 
of which carries him into fields far beyond 
the comprehension and appreciation of the 
former. Knowing himself he sees all his 
infirmities (infirmities visible to his eyes 
alone), and seeing them he strives to master 
them. 

The rich man, being in possession of all 
the luxuries the earth can produce, and com- 





manding the “almighty dollar” in millions, 
will undoubtedly attract the multitude of 
the present while being in his prime; but 
take away that shiny dust, or let him 
pass away, and what remains? A memory, 
often rich in wrong, or in time wasted in 
scheming and pondering over plans for stuff- 
ing his pockets fuller and fuller. His name 
will soon be forgotten and have disappeared 
from the lips of the multitude forever, just 
as the block of marble would not attract 
them after the outer golden surface is 
washed off by time and weather. The block 
being deprived of its glitter, the eyes that 
once admired it will honor it no more, but 
instead pass on to the statue and return 
to it again and again. 

So with the man who may not be provided 
with material wealth, yet think himself 
rich, far richer than the richest, his riches 
being in his brain, his knowledge of himself, 
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the inner sense of gratification of the 
good he has done and in his righteous 
actions. When this man has to answer the 
last call he will not be forgotten by his 
fellow men; yea, even decades after having 
crossed the bar, he will still be vivid in 
their memory, for he leaves behind “foot- 
prints on the sand of time” never to be 
washed away. 

According to my mind, true success de- 
pends on two principal things: Education 
and happiness. The former must neces- 
sarily precede the latter, for unless this is 
the case there is no true comprehension of 
the latter, precisely as a slave never per- 
ceives the charms of freedom unless he par- 
takes of its sweetness. 

By education I mean a general education, 
including all the faculties of the mind, and 
not alone a one-sided schooling, as is done 
to-day, to train us for a business or profes- 
sion where we hope to make the most money. 
I do not lose sight for a moment of the fact 
that we all must earn money; without it 
we could not live, pay our obligations, or 
lay out capital—meaning the “obligations” 
we owe to those who have reared us and 
the “capital” which should be expended for 
the education of children. No, without 
money it is even often impossible to help 
others; therefore this must needs be before 
our eyes. 

There is a great deal of schooling going 
on at present; but, alas, only in one direc- 
tion and aimed for one purpose—money ; 
and its acquisition they call success. 

We want more education, but of the 
right kind; or, as Dr. Drayton has said: 
“We want more moral education, moral 
teaching, and moral example.” True educa- 
tion teaches morality; it teaches sympathy, 
temperance, overcomes gluttony, supersti- 
tion, and false notions, and it makes us 
ambitious—ambitious to be good and to 
do good. True, the impulse for this must 
first dwell in us and come from within, but 
education will educe it; aye, it will even 
create it where it is not, if it is only rightly 
applied. 

On our part, we must seek to gain this 
education, and there is none too poor, or 
has no time, to grasp just as much as he 
is willing to have. None is too poor to 
buy one book, say, every three months, and 
each one can spend from twenty minutes 
a day on his improvement, which, though 
little, carries him nearer and nearer the goal. 

It has been said by Dr. Brandenburg, 
“There is a physiological reason for the 
exercise of every faculty”; that is, in other 
words, if one part of the brain is exercised 
more than another, it will draw the blood 
away from the latter and nourish the former. 
Now, what is the result of this? Precisely 
what we are experiencing in all our great 
business cities. The world is bereaved of 
hundreds of gifted business men who pass 
away long before their time. But how 
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can we ever prevent these calamities and 
yet attend to all our work? The answer is 
“Know thyself,” for “all our knowledge is 
ourselves to know.” If we do that, we 
would cultivate all our weak faculties, so 
as to have a balance of mind; and having 
this, we should be able to accomplish much 
more without overtaxing ourselves, for a 
mind well balanced adds strength to every 
faculty, for the reason that should a greater 
demand be made upon one brain center it 
could readily answer the need, as all the 
surrounding centers, having their cups of 
vitality filled to the brim, could afford to 
supply some energy to their neighbor in dis- 
tress. If each of the surrounding organs 
assist only a trifle, the total amount would 
be suflicient to supply the surplus demanded 
without weakening the brain center in 
question. Therefore every step, be it ever 
so small, toward a uniform development 
ought to be advantageous, and every minute 
spent in this direction will be a stepping- 
stone and increase our power to some ex- 
tent; for Nature is an honest master, its 
salaries being exactly commensurate with 
our work. To have a balance of all the 
faculties may involve years of training to 
some individuals, yet I certainly believe it 
pays at the end, for though we may reach 
the pinnacle of our labor later, we should 
stay on the height for a much longer period 
without danger of falling, and looking down, 
we would see a straight forward trail, there 
would be no “scorning the base degrees by 
which we did ascend,” and when the time 
comes to quit this mortal frame, looking 
back upon our past, what greater satisfac- 
tion than to feel: This have I done! I am 
satisfied. 

Inferring from the foregoing, I should 
think, when examining heads, we could in- 
dicate a greater continuous strength without 
fatigue, of any brain center, if the same is 
surrounded by others about equally devel- 
oped, for the following reason: As all the 
centers are interwoven with blood-vessels, 
they partly take nourishment from one an- 
other as mentioned above, whereas one por- 
tion of its nourishment probably flows right 
through the surrounding centers, which, 
should they be small, there would be a 
certain amount of loss by virtue of the 
supply flowing through a lesser number of 
blood-vessels or, perhaps, through vessels of 
smaller capacity. 

Returning to my subject of “true success” 
the second indispensable element is happi 
ness, which, broadly speaking, can be at- 
tained by any group of faculties, viz., happi- 
ness of the intellectual faculties, the moral, 
the perfecting, the selfish group, and, last 
but not least, the happiness of which poets 
of all ages and nations sing—domestic happi- 
ness, 

“Domestie happiness, thou only bliss of 
paradise that has survived the fall!” True, 
everybody would not be capable of feeling 
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this happiness, even if he were thrown in 
its midst, for the simple reason that they 
lack development in the domestic group, and 
it would be useless to convince them of its 
existence, for they could not see it. How- 
ever, let those men develop their social 
group and then partake of the nectar of 
domestic bliss, and behold! a marvelous 
change. 

Now what is this happiness called “our 
being’s end and aim”? Simply a realization 
of the desires of the loud-speaking faculties 
of our mind. It is evident therefrom that 
the greater the number of these well-devel- 
oped brain centers the greater the resultant 
happiness; consequently the greatest possi- 
ble degree of its endowment depends on a 
balanced mind, this on an equal size of all 
brain centers, and the latter partly to in- 
heritance but chiefly to education, i.e., edu- 
cation received in answer to the inner 
promptings, and these in their turn can 
be stimulated by external influences. 

Once the inner promptings manifest them- 
selves, or the insatiable desire for true educa- 
tion is awakened, and its voice followed, 
true success is assured if we place no ob- 
struction in its path but rather assist it 
in various ways, as, for instance, by reading 
good authors. Yet it is not enough to read 
and learn, but more time ought to be spent 
in solitude thinking over what we have read 
and scrutinizing even the best authors, for 
we all have an identity of our own. This 
will open hundreds of new channels for our 
thoughts. In fact, I believe a certain 
amount of solitude and quiet from worldly 
affairs is absolutely essential for the higher 
or psychic development of our mind. I do 
not mean that we should turn our back 
to the world, for, if we do, we would soon 
mal-judge it; besides, good society is help- 
ful, as its virtue may touch some of our 
intrinsic chords and assist in drawing out 
our latent forces, or, as Dr. Brandeburg 
said, “Congenial companions and conversa- 
tion invigorate and vitalize the mind and 
compel it to be active.” However, we should 
shun bad company, for though we may feel 
within ourselves the power to resist their 
influences, secondary reactions may set in, 
possibly, which are beyond our control, and 
thereby we often “fly to ills we know not 
of.” Another source from which a great 
amount of happiness can be drawn and 
which should also be practised in a greater 
measure to-day is sympathy, true sympathy, 
unselfish sympathy toward all fellow men, 
whether they be Christians or Moham- 
medans, negroes or Chinese, or any other 
nationality. It should not be forgotten “be- 
fore man made us citizens great Nature 
made us men,” and being men we ought to 
act human. Besides, there is hardly a bet- 
ter means for forgetting our own woes than 
by helping others. 

Any one of us, desirous of gaining happi- 
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ness through this source, can find plenty of 
opportunity for accomplishing his object by 
studying phrenology, human science, and 
kindred subjects and then dispersing their 
teaching, thereby their benefit and useful- 
ness, around us wherever we go. 

By the aid of this knowledge we can also 
extend a helping hand to fallen brothers and 
sisters and recognize those on the road to 
ruin or destruction of their mental or phys- 
ical being, and by judicious advice bring 
them to reason. It is not said that we all 
should make a profession of this science. If 
those of us that can not do so would simply 
take it up as a pastime, we could do a great 
deal of good and we should be well repaid, 
for kind actions always bring back happi- 
ness to the giver. Those not having ma- 
terial means for practising charity will find 
this knowledge a very good substitute. On 
the other hand, those in possession of means 
could help the world a great deal by dis- 
persing literature bearing on this subject 
among the people. In this way they could 
spend as little as they want continually, 
thereby enjoying happiness and reaping the 
fruit of their kind actions all along during 
life, and so add to their success—there 
being no need for waiting until we die, with 
our will then perhaps to be contested. Miss 
Fowler said appropriately, when giving us 
such an instance, “Why should we wait 
until death with our will when we could 
have a great amount of enjoyment during 
life by giving away something and seeing 
the good derived therefrom?” 

Consider, for example, a man working 
strenuously all day long on business affairs 
and spending no time whatever on matters 
of vital importance to happiness and true 
success; no, even neglecting his wife and 
children, and all for the sake of money, 
getting more and more, when suddenly you 
hear him shriek, “Doctor! Doctor!” 

What enjoyment did this man have of 
life? Would you call him successful? Did 
he do anything toward the betterment of 
the world, or is there a single soul whom 
he has helped or who has one memory of 
him who has gone? 

Thousands pass away in like manner, who 
during life may be known, but soon after 
are buried in oblivion. Why? Because they 
were not truly successful. 

Let us therefore decide now to enter the 
strife for true success, if we have not done 
so already, and let us waste no opportunity 
in helping souls in need. 

Yet, first of all, let us keep always before 
us the perfection of ourselves as the sculptor, 
working at the shapeless marble, keeps in 
mind the image he means to create. 

In conclusion I urge all to let their motto 
be: Waste no time toward the climax, the 
perfection of ourselves, and remember the 
water-mill. “The mill can not grind with 
the water that is passed.” (See page 295.) 
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“EVERLASTING LIFE.” 


A recent issue of the New York 
World contains an article from Prof. 
Albert P. Mathews, of the Chicago 
University, under the heading, “Ever- 
lasting Life on Science Diet. 

He savs: “If the chemical needs of 
the body be supplied, all causes of natu- 
ral death will be removed. Everlasting 
life will come to man, in body as well 
as in soul, as soon as physiologists de- 
termine a scientific diet for him.” 

“What happens in the body at death? 
In the first place, there is no definite 
moment of death. We are all gradually 
dying for years. The moment which 
is ordinarily ascribed to death is when 
breathing stops; but this is purely arbi- 
trary, and the survival of an old belief, 
that life is drawn in in the breath and 
the soul passes out with the breath.” 

The professor claims that natural 
death will be removed by the new sys- 
tem of dietetics now being worked out, 
wherein the exact chemical needs of the 
body will be supplied in due propor- 
tions. It has taken the scientific men 
of the world about six thousand years 
of study and investigation to learn the 
fact that the Creator revealed to Adam 
and Eve, the first pair of human beings 
ever created, just what kinds of food 
were needed to supply the exact chemi- 
cal needs of the body. 

The 29th verse of the 1st chapter of 
Genesis, and the 16th and 17th verses 
of the 2d chapter, cover the ground 
completely. Adam and Eve disobeyed 
the commands given them by their 
Creator, and, by eating as food that 
which contained both good and evil ele- 
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ments, they poisoned their blood and 
brought disease, decay, and death upon 
themselves and their descendants. The 
Tree of Life that was in the midst of 
the garde 1 they not disobeyed 
the commands of the Lord God they 
would have been permitted to eat and 
live forever. And they were driven out 
of the Garden, and the Tree of Life 
was guarded by cherubims and a flam- 
ing sword, and is still under guard. 

“Eternal life’ can only be obtained 
by those who believe in God, in His 
word, in His Son Jesus Christ, and in 
the Holy Ghost—the spirit of truth. 
This is fully explained in St. John vi, 
32 to 59. When Christ established the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, he 
took unleavened bread, blessed it, broke 
it, and gave it to his disciples, saying, 
This is my body; and he called the 
fruit of the vine his blood. Unfer- 
mented bread is the staff of life and 
fermented bread the staff of death. 
Unfermented grape-juice typifies the 
blood of Christ, and the fermented 
juice of grapes or other fruits elements 
the blood of devils. 

If human beings want to escape dis- 
ease and prolong life, they must cease 
to use foods that contain poisons and 
cause disease, decay, and death. All 
foods that contain fermented and pu- 
trefactive elements cause disease, decay, 
and death. 





Five Medicine Lodge girls went up 
on the ditch a few days ago to eat a 
picnic dinner. Here is a part of the 
menu: Canned turkey, three boxes of 
sardines, can of Hamburg steak, can of 
Vienna sausage, can of kraut and Vi- 
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enna sausage, deviled ham, potato salad, 
fried chicken, two or three loaves of 
bread, cookies, jelly, jam, apples, ba- 
nanas, oranges, watermelon and ditch 
water. It was all eaten. “The devil 
take the hindmost.” 


HOW MEAT-EATING AFFECTS 
THE DISPOSITION. 


The Canada “Medical and Surgical 
Journal” of recent date has an article 
on the effects of meat-eating on the 
disposition that has so much good, 
sound, common sense that we reproduce 
it here: 

“Meat-eating is said to be responsible 
for most of the bad temper that exists 
in the world. A butcher, whose article 
is quoted in “The Dietetic and Hygienic 
Gazette, says: ‘Most meat-eating peo- 
ple, like the English, are noted for their 
bad dispositions, The French, who like 
fruit, vegetables, salads, fish, and chick- 
en, are noted for politeness and good 
humor. The Japanese live on rice, 
fruit, sweetmeats, and fish, and don’t 
touch meat from one year’s end to an- 
other. Their temperance and delicacy 
at table give them the best dispositions 
in the world. On the streets of Japa- 
nese towns there is never any quarrel- 
ing or fighting. You never see a dis- 
turbance among that people. Toler- 
ance, courtesy, high-bred, ceremonious 
manners are as prevalent in Japan as 
grumbling in England” ‘The cross- 
grained condition arising from flesh- 
eating is evidently intensified on days 
when meat is eaten more abundantly, 
and this circumstance gives point to a 
story told by a prominent English cler- 
gyman. He congratulated an old lady 
on her bravery in fighting her way to 
church against a terrible tempest, but 
received the disconcerting reply: ‘My 
husband gets so cross-grained after 
meals that: I have to get out of his way, 
so I might as well go to church.” All 
of which goes to show that the doctor, 
who is expected to have a heavenly dis- 
position, or else be able to assume the 
appearance of having one, should be a 
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If he cannot become her- 
bivorous and good-tempered like the ele- 
phants, antelopes, and camels, let him 
not imitate the diet of the lion, the 
tiger, the leopard, and the rest of the 
carnivora which are fierce, treacherous, 
and mean.” 


vegetarian. 


TREATMENT OF IN- 
GROWING NAIL. 


SIMPLE 


The “Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association” suggests the following 
simple treatment for ingrowing nails: 

Gasparini has found that copious 
application of dried powdered alum ds 
sufficient to cure every case, of ingrow- 
ing nail in his experience in about five 
days. The applications were never 
painful in the least, and the destruction 
of the pathologic tissue resulted in the 
formation of a hard, resistant, and non- 
sensitive bed for the nail—a perfect 
cure for the ingrowing tendency. The 
non-toxicity of the alum, its easy ap- 
plication, and the fine results, render 
it the chosen treatment for cases in 
which surgical intervention is not con- 
templated. He describes a series of 
cases, and contrasts them with another 
series treated with other caustics with 
far less favorable and durable results. 
He applies a fomentation of soap and 
water for twenty-four hours before- 
hand, and then pours the alum into the 
space between the nail and its bed, tam- 
poning with cotton to keep the alum 


in place, and repeating the application . 


daily. The suppuration rapidly dries 
up, and pain and discomfort are re- 
lieved almost at once. 


MILK AS FOOD. 


According to the census report of 
1900, there was in this country at that 
time 18,112,707 milch cows, and they 
gave 2,134,915, 342 gallons of milk and 
furnished 114,227,641 gallons of cream. 
There were 1,491,871,673 pounds of 
butter made, and 298,344,654 pounds 
of cheese. 

The total value of the dairy produce 
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of the United States was $506,663,289. 
The United States is the largest dairy 
country in the world. New York State 
is the largest producer of dairy products 
of any State in the Union.. 

It is estimated that the people of the 
United States use about 254 gallons of 


milk to each inhabitant annually. 
COMPOSITION OF MILK. 


Milk is considered to be one of the 
most perfect foods; that is, the nutri- 
tive materials in milk are more normal 
in amount than in any other substance 
used as food, and, as a rule, milk is 
more easily digested and more readily 
assimilated than any other article of 
diet. When milk is examined to ascer- 
tain its nutritive value, we find that the 
milk of different breeds of cows, and 
also of different cows of the same breed, 
varies considerably. The milk of Jer- 
sey cows, as a rule, contain the largest 
percentage of butter-fat, while that 
from the Holstein has the larger per- 
centage of protein. The _ butter-fat 
varies from 3 per cent., the lowest, to 
5 per cent., the highest. 

The average nutritive value of milk 
is about as follows: Water, 87 per cent. ; 
protein, 3.3 per cent. ; fat, 4.4 per cent. ; 
carbohydrates, 5 per cent.; ash, 0.7 
per cent.; full value per pound, 840 
calories. 

The milk from different cows of the 
same dairy will vary a good deal in its 
nutritive value. In some herds there 
will be no two cows with precisely the 
same analysis. The milk of different 
species of animals varies a good deal in 
its nutritive elements. The milk of the 
dog has the largest percentage of pro- 
tein (11.2 per cent.) and the largest in 
fat (9.6 per cent.), and hence has the 
highest ratio of animal heat (671 calo- 
ries). The lowest average percentage 
is in mare’s milk—protein, 1.3; fat, 
1.2; carbohydrates, 5.7; ash, 0.3; ca- 
lories, 180. The cow’s milk is unques- 
tionably the most evenly balanced of 
any as food for mankind. For babies, 
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the mother’s milk is best. Cow’s milk 
has 1.2 per cent. more protein than 
woman’s milk. but a little less fat and 
carbohydrates. The chemists have as- 
certained that one quart of good milk 
contains about the same amount of nu- 
triment as three-quarters of a pound 
of sirloin steak or five ounces of wheat 
flour. In New York City, at retail, the 
milk would cost 7 cents, the steak 16 
cents, the flour 3 cents. The flour and 
milk each contain all of the nutritive 
elements of food, but the steak contains 
no carbohydrates, which alone supply 
force and energy; and, moreover, it is 
often contaminated with ptomaines and 
poisonous matter. 
BACTERIA. 

Nearly all milk contains bacteria. It 
is claimed that there are over two hun- 
dred distinet varieties of milk bacteria, 
some of which are comparatively harm- 
less, while others are dangerous to life 
and health. The milk disposed of in 
cities formerly contained far more bac- 
teria than the milk from farm dairies. 
The long time required to deliver the 
milk gave abundant opportunity for the 
bacteria to propagate. 

Some varieties of bacteria are, it is 
claimed, comparatively harmless ; others 
are supposed to give a healthful and 
agreeable flavor to butter and cheese, 
while still other varieties contain deadly 
poisons. They do not propagate rap- 
idly in coo] weather, hence ice and frost 
arrest their propagation. 

Every dairy in the land ought to be 
kept in the best possible sanitary con- 
dition. Dirt and filth furnish a seed- 
hed for deadly bacteria. The stable in 
which dairy cows are kept should be, 
if possible, as clean as the family 
dwelling. 

Typhoid fever, diphtheria, tuberculo- 
sis, and other diseases are often spread 
over communities through the milk 
can. Sterilizing milk will destroy bac- 
teria and lessen the danger that might 
arise from its use. 
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The Walking Cure; or, How to Live to be a Hundred. 


By Joun F. Hume, a Septuagenarian. 


I.—Tue Fine Art or WALKING. 


I expect to live to a hundred. I am now 


seventy years of age, and was never stronger 


in wind and limb than at the present time. 
I might say, with a slight bovine proclivity, 
that I was never so young as I now am. | 
can do more work, eat more heartily, sleep 
more soundly, bear more mental strain, and 
generally extract more satisfaction from ex- 
istence than at any former period of my life. 
And this happy mental and physical condi- 
tion—a sound mind in a sound body—is 
neither the result of a powerful constitution 
—mine is about the average—nor of excep- 
tionally good health. I have had my full 
share of sickness. Quite early in life I ex- 
hibited a propensity to take whatever was 
catching in the nature of disease, and I have 
suffered at subsequent periods from nearly 
all the contagious fevers, including typhoid, 
scarlet, and malarial; and yet, at threescore 
and ten my senses are all in full exercise and 
unimpaired. I need no glasses for my eyes, 
no trumpet for my ears. I am not nursing 
an ache or a pain, and am not aware of a 
sensation foretelling the decay of a single 
bodily function. In such circumstances | 
think I am reasonable in not merely count- 
ing on the measure of years afore-mentioned, 
but in the belief that the second half of my 
century will be as enjoyable as the first has 
been. 

In seeking to account for my present phys- 
ical state, I ought to say, perhaps, that | 
cannot attribute it to any special system of 
diet, or to any peculiar regimen as to dress 
or hours of rest or exercise; for I have never 
been particular to adopt any. I have not 
been extraordinarily temperate. I have re- 
frained from the use of rum and tobacco 
because I never could see that I had need 
for them; but, otherwise, I have eaten and 
drunk what I wanted, both in quantity and 
variety, sometimes paying the penalty of 
over-indulgence; and my habits as to sleep 
and work have not been remarkably regu- 
lar. The fact is, that I have never made 
the subject of health a study, either in my 
own case or that of others; in my own case 
not nearly as much as I might and should 
have done. 

If asked to account for the health of body 
and mind that I enjoy at the age of seventy, 
I could attribute it to nothing so much as 
to the out-door exercise I have for years been 
accustomed to take—exercise adopted and 
followed, not from sanitary considerations, 
nor as a part of, nor incident to, any nec- 
essary employment, but chiefly for recrea- 
tion. 








And here I would remark, in passing, that 
I make no pretension to athletism of any 
sort. I have not played a game of ball, 
base or foot, since I was a boy. I have not 
tried to master the bicycle. I never learned 
to skate. I can swim but indifferently. I 
never fancied boxing as an amusement, and, 
from limited experience, still less when it 
came to business. I do not own a yacht, and 
should not know how to manage one if I 
had it. I was always afraid of a horse, and 
consequently care nothing for riding or driv- 
ing. The out-door exercise in which I have 
been wont chiefly to engage, and from which 
I feel that | have derived the largest measure 
of benefit, is walking—simply walking. 

But it is not merely, nor mainly, as an 
agreeable and healthful bodily exercise that 
I propose to present and plead the claims 
of walking. For the purpose of strengthen- 
ing the muscles and promoting digestion, 
dumb-bell swinging, horseback and_ bicycle 
riding, swimming, skating, rowing, ball-play- 
ing, and boxing may be, in many cases, quite 
as satisfactory. The superiority of walking 
is, that while it develops and toughens the 
ligaments and assists healthy physical move- 
ment, it at the same time supplies work for 
the eyes, the ears, and the brain. It helps 
to develop and gratify all the higher mental 
faculties. It implies observation quite as 
much as it insures bodily discipline. A good 
walker is not merely one who will cover a 
certain number of miles within a given time, 
with the result—all very good in its way— 
of expanding his lungs and increasing his 
nerve and stomach power, but who will take 
in the beauties, the instruction, and the en- 
joyment those miles afford, and whose mind 
and heart will be so stimulated and attuned 
that they can the better retain and assimi- 
late the food that the senses supply. 

It is an intellectual as well as a physical 
operation, and as such to be regulated by 
study- which, in turn, becomes a beneficent 
education, enabling us to see things and the 
better to enjoy them when seen, as we pass 
through life—that walking, in the writer's 
estimation, is to be regarded and respected 
as an art; and not merely as an art, but as 
a fine art. Unfortunately, with a large por- 
tion of the human family, in these days of 
super-civilization and artfical substitution 
for natural functions, it has become almost a 
“lost art.” 

3ut why write about a proceeding so 
primitive and simple? Everybody knows 
how to walk; we learn when babies. All 
persons, it is true, in a normal condition 
have feet, and they are supposed to know 
something practically of what they are in- 
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tended for; but at the same time it is a 
positive fact that very few understand how 
to use them, except in a most imperfect -and 
inartistic manner. The possession of two 
feet no more confers an ability for graceful 
and profitable pedestrianism than the pos- 
session of two hands demonstrates the artist, 
or having a tongue creates the accomplished 
orator or singer. Good walkers are aston- 
ishingly rare. Half a dozen miles afoot will 
completely knock up the most of people, 
young as well as old, lithe and light of 
limb as well as the rest of them; while 
I, a clumsy person of seventy, with a tend- 
ency to overgrowth, can make my thirty 
miles any day between breakfast and tea- 
time, with no more weariness than seasons 
a hearty supper and insures a night’s de- 
licious rest. 

And when we come to the process—I might 
even say business—of walking, in that higher 
sense meditated in these pages, it is most 
true, as declared by Thoreau—the very best 
authority in such matters, because a born 
tramper and nature-worshipper—that “ not 
one in ten knows how to walk; that is, to 
take walks.” How many are there capable 
of strolling through fields and woods, and 
comprehending the lessons of beauty and 
wisdom that Nature writes all over the open 
pages of her wonderful volume? To walk 
aright is something more than to make a 
succession of steps in a mechanical way. It 
is not mere tramping. Says an old English 
writer, “That walk must be very short, as 
well as over a place comparatively barren, 
that does not furnish food for at least a 
week’s reflection.” 

The right use of the feet is a study that 
has reference not merely to the mechanical 
performance of a bodily function—vulgar 
though useful—but holds an important con- 
nection with the higher development and 
exercise of the mind. It ministers to nearly 
all the virtues. A good walker is always a 
punctual man, and, as a sequence, a truthful 
man. He is, also, a cheerful man. In the 
exercise is happiness. In proof, we know 
that nothing is so agreeable to the spirit as 
motion—mere motion. The larger portion 
of our enjoyment of life comes from 
transition from place to place, more or less 
rapid. No recreation is more agreeable 
than travel, and no punishment so cruel as 
imprisonment. And of all sorts of locomo- 
tion, voluntary or involuntary, none is so 
satisfactory and refreshing as that which 
comes from the use of our feet—from the 
employment of the instrumentalities with 
which nature has endowed us as the first 
and principal means of physical transference. 
The body is not the only beneficiary. The 
spirit, always more or less in sympathy with 
the flesh, is the principal gainer. My own 
experience here comes in as_ testimony. 
Never have [ found so perfect a remedy 
against that mental condition commonly 
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spoken of as “the blues,” as a good, vigorous 
walk. Again and again, when oppressed by 
that melancholy to which we are all liable 
at seasons, have I grasped hat and stick, 
and striding out into the open air, have 
speedily left the enemy far in the rear. I 
can run away from the “blue devils” in a 
few minutes at any time. Even when I have 
had good cause for mental depression—if 
good cause for it ever exists—I have started 
out afoot, and gradually, as my pace in- 
creased and the bodily temperature rose, the 
cloud of care has lifted from my soul, letting 
cheerful suggestions flow in like sunshine, 
and, before I had attempted to account for 
the transformation, the world, before so 
gloomy, began to wear a smiling aspect. 
Agreeable and hopeful thoughts came unso- 
licited, and what had appeared impenetrable 
darkness was pierced by so many rays of 
comfort that the mental difficulty was prac- 
tically removed. I challenge the world to 
a trial of my cure. 

Philosophically, is there not a basis for my 
theory? Much of our mental despondency 
comes, as we all know from idleness—from 
stagnation. Now, while walking may, under 
certain circumstances, be idleness—idleness 
in motion—it is never stagnation. Much of 
it comes from indigestion. Physical exercise 
is the surest, if not the only, destroyer of 
that stealthful monster. It is our Jack-the- 
Giant-Killer when gluttony gets the better of 
us. In walking amid pleasant scenes—and 
we can choose our own path when the pur- 
pose is pleasure or health, or both—we neces- 
sarily draw into ourselves much of the spirit 
of nature, which is always enlivening and 
elevating. If men would live more in the 
fields and beneath the cheerful sky, instead 
of inviting coagulation of blood and spirit in 
dismal offices and stifling homes, and then 
appealing to drugs and stimulants for relief, 
there would be no suicides and fewer 
criminals. 

And what has just been said concerning 
our recreations, so-called, may be urged even 
more strongly when it comes to those exer- 
cises which, while agreeable in themselves, 
are conducive, if not necessary, to life and 
health, both bodily and spiritual. A dinner 
never tastes so well as when it is walked to, 
And what is true of a dinner is true of 
a sermon. Little grace, I apprehend, ordi- 
narily comes to those who go to church in 
carriages. The fact is that head and foot, 
although the parts most distant from each 
other, are much more closely allied than 
we generally suppose. One would make 
very little progress without the other. The 
aged English gardener, when kindly inquired 
of concerning his bodily condition by the 
good bishop, was not far out of the way 
when he observed, “My faculties, sur, is 
failin’, particularly my feet!” It is not a 
matter of theory alone. History is ready 
with its testimony. Not only great artists— 
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meaning painters and sculptors—and lead- 
ing students of physical nature and science, 
such as Humboldt, Agassiz, Hugh Miller, 
Audubon, and Thoreau, but the foremost 
masters of belles-lettres and mental philoso- 
phy, have been enthusiastic walkers, spend- 
ing much of their time in the open air. It 
is related of the great French Lexicographer, 
Littré the most learned man, so far as book 
lore is concerned, of his time, that he was 
accustomed to take long rambles with his 
pockets full of books. Charles Sumner, pop- 
ularly looked upon as an inveterate book- 
worm, was so much of a tramper in his ear- 
lier life that he could not only tell the names 
of all the trees and plants growing near his 
home, but, from his own investigation, was 
familiar with their peculiarities and habits. 
He studied the leaves of trees and flowers 
as well as of books, and profited by both. 
The world knows all about the walks that 
Dickens took, for the delightful pictures of 
men and things he has given us are but 
transcripts of what he found and treasured. 
In forty years his daily tramps are said to 
have aggregated one hundred and forty 
thousand miles. 

“He was,” says one of his biographers, 
“a zealous devotee of bodily exercise, but 
walking was at once his forte and his fa- 
naticism. He had constructed for himself a 
theory, that to every portion of the day 
given to intellectual labor should correspond 
an equal number of hours spent in walking.” 
We cannot all write like Dickens, but most 
of us can walk like him. We can see what 
he saw; and why should not each of us be 
his own Dickens? Untiring student as he 
was, Macaulay found in walking his favorite 
recreation. Carlyle usually took a vigorous 
tramp of several miles, enough to put him 
into a glow, before he commenced the day’s 
labor. Buckle, the historian, walked both 
forenoon and afternoon. “Heat or cold, 
sunshine or rain, made no difference to him,” 
says a literary friend, “either for his morn- 
ing stroll or for the afternoon tramp, which 
had its appointed time and length, and 
which he would rarely allow himself to cur- 
tail either for business or for visits.” Kant, 
the philosopher, according to one of his bi- 
ographers, accustomed himself to a long 
walk every day, “without regard to atmos- 
pheric conditions.” Equally resolute in his 
out-door exercise was Longfellow, the poet. 
Of him it is said that “he persisted in his 
walks, even when the weather was the re- 
verse of pleasant. Both in the spring and 
autumn, when the raw and blustering winds 
prevailed, he never omitted his daily tramp, 
though he might go no further than the 
bounds of his garden.” Darwin first tried 
horseback riding, but soon gave it up and 
took to his feet. “He preferred to walk,” 
we are told, “around his garden, or along 
the pleasant footpaths through the lovely 
fields of Kent.” All the world wondered at 
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the durability and energy of Gladstone, who, 
at eighty-one, was the most active all-round 
man in England. Is the secret not disclosed 
in the following extract from a letter of an 
English correspondent to an American jour- 
nal: “To see Mr. Gladstone walk a mile on 
the turf is said to be a rich treat. Even 
in the streets of London he is about the most 
graceful and nimble pedestrian you would 
meet in a day. He strides with the springy 
freedom of an athlete, and he has all the 
eloquent grace of a dancing-master, with 
just a trace of the dandyism.” 

That bodily motion facilitates mental ac- 
tivity is something we all know by experi- 
ence. When our brains are taxed by 
troublesome problems, we spring to our feet 
and walk up and down the room, or out 
into the field or highway. We do it uncon- 
sciously, and because we can’t help it. Most 
writers, if questioned, would admit that they 
studied on their feet, and only sat down 
to put their thoughts in shape. Burns com- 
posed all his sweetest songs at the plough’s 
tail. Thomson could not compose except in 
the open air, and, as might be expected, his 
“Seasons” became his masterpiece. Tenny- 
son’s neighbors often met him striding along 
the highway. ‘They never spoke to him, 
because they knew his mind was einployed. 
Wordsworth composed his verses while 
walking in the open air, which doubtless ac- 
counts for the delicious aroma of flower and 
field they possess. “He carried his verses 
in his memory,” says one of his biographers, 
“and got his wife or daughter to write them 
down when he had returned to his home.” 
Landor also used to compose when tramping 
along the country roads, and therefore al- 
ways preferred to walk alone. The profound- 
est thinkers have done their best work on 
their feet. Of Rousseau it is said that “his 
mind needed the motion of the body to 
stimulate it to do its utmost. Yet he was 
not jaded by this twofold activity, and was 
moreover alive to the passing beauties of the 
scene. He did not overlook the wayside peri- 
winkle.” It may, in fact, be said of all great 
brain-workers, that they were at the same 
time great body-workers, and that walking 
has been the most usual form of activity 
that their physical exertions have taken. I 
once knew a preacher—and a good one— 
who told me he always prepared his best ser- 
mons when walking out-of-doors. He found 
outspiration to be the mother of inspiration, 
All the world ceased to breathe when Web- 
ster spoke, and the popular impression doubt- 
less was that his great orations were 
rounded out in his study. But Edwin P. 
Whipple, who knew him most intimately, 
describes him as often “following out the 
train of a logical argument while he was 
tramping along through muddy forest, rifle 
in hand.” He further declares that “perhaps 
the weight and power of Webster’s character 
were due more to the hours he spent in 
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the woods and fields than to those devoted 
to his sanctum.” 

While it is not exactly claimed by the 
writer that feet can be made to take the 
place of heads, he does unhesitatingly assert 
that pedestrianism, when judiciously fol- 
lowed, is the best and highest order of physi- 
cal exercise in which we can indulge, looking 
to the development of both body and mind, 
and, as such, deserves to be studied and 
practised with a view to its reduction to 
a system. Functions of the human organiza- 
tion, which are too often dormant or feeble 
through inactivity, can be so vitalized and 
strengthened by it as to be almost its crea- 
tions. There are thousands of puny crea- 
tures in this world of ours who have no 
excuse for their inanity—thousands of lan- 
guid, torpid, complaining bodies, victims of 
dyspepsia and ennui, but with more than 
half their troubles in their brains, who, if 
they would follow the prescriptions given in 
these pages, instead of those given by their 
physicians and druggists, would soon find 
themselves sound, healthy, and contented 
men and women. Instead of tossing on un- 
easy beds through weary nights, they would 
sleep “like tops”; their imaginations would 
clear up, their aches and pains and dumps 
would flee away, and, almost before they 
were conscious of the transformation, they, 
who had thought themselves invalids for 
years, would forget, in the best enjoyments 
of life, that anything had ever been the 
matter with them. They would discover 
that they had something to live for besides 
nursing their afflictions. 

“But walking,” says Mr. Sedentary Habit 
—he is known the world over—‘‘makes me 
so tired, so sore. I never venture into the 
country and try a little spin with my legs 
but I am weary and stiff for days and days 
after.” 

My dear Mr. Habit, you are just the one 
who ought to walk and keep walking. 
Don’t you know that you are breaking down 
and getting old before your time? Your 
muscles are losing their tension; vitality is 
departing from your system; your blood and 
brain are both stagnating, your chest con- 
tracting, your lungs clogging, your liver 
growing torpid, your heart, the seat of all 
activity, is rusting like an unused boiler. 
You need a few good runs to put you in 
order, no matter if your limbs do ache at 
first. Let them ache! Better such passing 
pains than the slow torture of hypochondria. 
Your lim%’s will be so much the stronger 
when the soreness is over. You will then 
feel like a new man, and, in a certain sense, 
you will be a new man. 

If it be not given to all systematic, vigor- 
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ous walkers to live to be centenarians, they 
can, at least, materially prolong their days. 
There are few people who cannot, by proper 
attention to the best of physical exercises, 
add from ten to twenty-five years to the 
average vital span. Is that not something 
worth taking inte account? The truth is 
that most persons die unconscious suicides, 
owing to the disregard of nature’s simplest 
requirements; not strictly criminal, but nev- 
ertheless guilty. 

At the present writing, one of the most 
popular, if not the favorite, out-door exercise 
is with the wheel. That, however, is simply 
walking on treadles instead of on the 
ground. While, to the writer, riding on a 
bicycle seems a great deal like a tight-rope 
performance, there is doubtless healthful en- 
joyment in it. The chief trouble is that 
it is beset with too many limitations ever 
to amount to a great deal as a mere exercise. 
It is, in the first place, an awkward machine 
to have on hand, and it cannot very well 
be used after dark. With it you cannot cut 
across lots; you cannot penetrate swamps 
and woods; you cannot climb mountains; 
you cannot chase butterflies; in fact, you 
can do nothing but bowl along level roads, 
through sections likely .soon to become mo- 
notonous, and away from the nooks and 
scenes most attractive to the tourist, and 
most instructive to students of science and 
nature. The bicycle can never be much 
more than a gymnastic toy. 

One chief recommendation of walking is 
that it requires no complicated mechanism. 
A limited minority only can have horses 
and carriages. It is not everyone who can 
have even a bicycle. Few, however, are so 
constituted or situated that they cannot 
walk regularly and pleasantly. Feet are a 
free gift, and the highway is open to all. 
The grassy slope, the breezy hill-top, and 
the dreamy forest-glade are accessible to 
every class and rank. As sings good Dr. 
Holmes, 


“ Children of wealth or want, to each is given 
A spot of green and all the blue of heaven.” 


If the fair earth be not quite as free to 
us as the wide canopy o’erhead—not as free 
as it ought to be—we can at all times claim 
title, pro tempore, to enough of it for the 
occupancy and free exercise of our feet. The 
raggedest tramp finds all the room he wants 
out-of-doors. although, poor soul, no other 
room may be open to him. In appropriating 
the beauties and health-giving properties of 
the fields, although our neighbors may hold 
title-deeds to them, we violate neither the 
eighth nor the tenth commandments. 





+ 


Success and happiness are only to be had 


in giving up our own will.—General Gordon. 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 


with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


The Psychology wd Childhood. 


BRIGHT AND 


TALENTED. 


By Uncue Jor. 


No. 641.—A. 8S. P., New York.— 
Some children ripen early and at 
twelve or twenty-one begin to lose 
their precocity and taper down to the 
level of the commonplace or average 





their little ones in putting them in 
glass houses or under conditions where 
they will receive the most pressure and 
obtain the best results, without attend- 
ing to their physical growth at all, and 








NO. 641.—A. S. P. 


intellect. Why, then, is this brightness 
at the commencement of their career 
not maintained, or why do they begin 
to slacken their mental growth just 
when they should begin to advance? 
Several reasons could be given for this. 
One is that their brightness is often 
the result of forced activity of brain. 
That parents show their ambition in 


just at the time when the latter needs 
attention in order to produce perma- 
nent results. 

So important is the growth of the 
body that brain fag often results from 
the insufficient blood supply to the very 
organ that is to do the main work of 
life. 

Is this fair to the children who can- 
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not change their own environment, but 
must follow in the rut in which their 
parents have placed them? We think 
not. 

The little girl whose picture graces 
these pages is not so brilliant or preco- 
cious as she is steady, reliable, remark- 
ably consistent. 

Her brightest point will be expressed 
in her excellent memory of what she 
hears or sees. In recitation work she 
will take all the prizes before her. In 
elocutionary study she will excel. The 
second striking feature in her charac- 
ter that will compete for supremacy is 
her strong sense of right and wrong; 
so active is this power that she will 
want to put everything straight; or- 
ganize reforms; set a good example to 
others; strike at the root of evéry evil 
that she has anything to do with; 
maintain an equilibrium, and make it 
easy to do right and difficult to do 
wrong. She will rub up against pil- 
lars of opposition, but this will not 
disturb her mind. She will link the 
chariot’s wheels of heaven to help her 
in the defense of what she thinks is 
right, and will not be content until she 
has conquered every foe who is work- 
ing on the wrong side of the line. She 
will be magnanimous enough to help 
her enemies to a more righteous pur- 
pose for which to strive, and will use 
her influence and her moral suasion to 
reason logically concerning her plans. 

She cannot very well play a small 
part in the drama of life. She has a 
very long upper lip. Can any of our 
students of Physiognomy tell us what 
this means ? 
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TRAINING THE YOUNG IDEA. 
How Ethics Is Taught to Children— 
Little Faces Reflect Home Life. 


“The ethical classes do not claim to 
have the monopoly of morality,” said 
Dr. J. L. Elliott, teacher of ethics at 
the Ethical Culture School, at No. 33 
Central Park West. It was at a reg- 
ular meeting of the Women’s Confer- 
ence of the society, which was recently 
held, that he made this statement. 
“People accuse us of making this 
claim, but it is not true. We do not 
set ourselves up as a standard for 
others, but as a standard for ourselves. 
What we do in the ethics classes is to 
discuss ethics. To the younger chil- 
dren we try to give certain distinct 
ideas, clear concepts. Obedience is 
the first. This we illustrate, from Bi- 
ble or fairy stories. Then we can set 
up ideals before them, we can paint 
for them the great world heroes, and 
stimulate their ethical emotions (for 
there are ethical emotions) for justice, 
honesty, ete. 

“Another thing we try to do is to 
put the children in a certain attitude 
—a reverent attitude—toward man 
and toward the higher life. If you 
don’t want people to know what you 
are,” Dr. Elliott continued, “you will 
have to shut your children up in a 
garret. There is the goody-goody at- 
titude reflected in some of the chil- 
dren, in others there is the atheistic, 
or liberally religious attitude, and 
some of the little faces fairly beam 
with the reflection of the light that 
is in their homes.” 


o—_—_—_. 


THE WATER MILL. 


“Take this lesson to thyself, 
True and loving heart, 
Golden youth is fleeting by, 
Summer hours depart. 
Learn to make the most of life, 
Lose no happy day, 

Time will never bring thee back 
Chances swept away. 

Leave no tender word unsaid, 
Love while love shall last, 

The mill can not grind 

With the water that is passed. 





“Oh. the wasted hours of life 


That have drifted by! 

Oh, the good that might have been, 
Lost without a sigh! 

Love, that we might once have saved 
By a single word, 

Thought conceived but never penned, 
Perishing unheard. 

Take the proverb to thine heart, 
Take and hold it fast, 

The mill can not grind 

With the water that is passed.” 
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Phrenology. 


The following correspondence occurred in 
the “Buffalo Enquirer’: 
Editor “The Enquirer”: 

Kindly tell me something about phrenol- 
ogy. ANXIOUS. 

3uffalo, June 27th. 


Phrenology, which is the science whereby 
the intellectual and emotional gifts of par- 
ticular men are determined through an ex- 
amination of the bumps and hollows of the 
skull, has long since been pronounced worth- 
less. The only semblance of justification it 
has is found in the fact of brain localization, 
but this extends only to the senses and 
movements and shows all men to be alike 
in their localizations. Phrenology is classed 
now very much after the fashion of astrol- 
ogy and fortune telling. 


June 28, 1905, the following answer was 
sent in reply, as requested through Mr. T. 
A. Booth, Phrenologist, Buffalo, who kindly 
called our attention to the letter, and it 
was subsequently published. 


PHRENOLOGY. 
June 29, 1905. 
To the Editor of The Enquirer, Buffalo, 
Everybody’s Column. 
Dear Sir: 

In reply to your answer to your corre- 
spondent called “Anxious,” who wrote say- 
ing “tell me something about Phrenology,” 
we ask you to kindly insert the following 
reply. 

We fear that the answer that was given 
to your correspondent will cause an errone- 
ous conception of the science, for it is not 
true that Phrenology is the science whereby 
the intellectual and the emotional gifts of 
particular men are determined through the 
examination of the bumps and hollows of 
the skull, for Phrenology does not reserve 
itself for a few particular men, but it is used 
by all classes of people, and the examination 
is made of a person’s whole head, not of 
any excrescences or so-called bumps or hol- 
lows of the skull. Neither has the science 
long since been pronounced worthless, for in 
this country Horace Mann and the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher taught the principles 
of the science on every possible occasion. 


* 


The former said, “If I had only one dollar 
in the world, I would spend it with a good 
Phrenologist, learning what I should do.” 
Chauncey M. Depew, the lawyer, financier, 
and politician, has said, “When a man 
knows himself he knows what to do. 
Phrenology tells him what he is.” Philip 
D. Armour, the successful business man, 
once said, “Every man and woman can be 
something, and there is plenty to do. 
Phrenology will teach each person what that 
something is.” 

Neither is it true to say “the only sem- 
blance of justification that the science has 
is found in the fact of brain localization, 
and that this extends only to the senses 
and movements and shows all men to be 
alike in their localization.” No accurate 
observer to-day will be willing to risk his 
reputation on a statement like this, for 
hardly two men are alike and their phreno- 
logical localizations show their difference. 
Take twelve men in a trolley-car and you 
will not find that two are alike in develop- 
ment or in physiognomy and no subject 
points out these differences like phrenology. 
It is not true that Phrenology is classed 
now very much after the fashion of Astrol- 
ogy and fortune telling. It has nothing to 
do with fortune telling. It simply indicates 
what capabilities people possess, and points 
out what they may do if they use their 
mental qualities aright. The observations of 
scientists all over the world indicate to-day 
that disease brought on by an imperfect de- 
velopment of the brain centers points to the 
fact that the examination of cerebral locali- 
zation has helped the pathologist to discover 
where the trouble has arisen, and the future 
is full of promise with regard to the im- 
provement of the condition of the insane, 
through the investigation of cerebral locali- 
zations. We could give you many proofs 
and much data which would justify the 
foregoing remarks, and refer your readers 
to the works of Gall, Spurzheim, George 
Combe, the Fowler Brothers, Nelson Sizer, 
and Thomas G. Carson, Alfred Russell Wal- 
lace, among others. 

We like, however, to see fair play in a 
discussion of this subject, and believe that 
you will be willing to insert this reply in 
your columns. 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting; 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar: 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, Who is our home; 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 





—Wordsworth. 
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Progress in Photography. 
NO. 4. 


By G. G. Rockwoop. 


THE DRY PLATE. 


The introduction of the dry plate ex- 
tended the use of photography in all possi- 
ble directions, both in illustration and 
scientific fields. The objective point at first 
was not so definitely in the line of quick- 
ness in exposure of plates, as to avoid the 
impedimenta of baths, chemicals, &c., in 
fact, to make a sensitive plate that would 
keep for a time and enable the expert to 
make photographs at times and in places 
where the old wet plate process was un- 
available. So preservatives were sought 
and many curious articles were used, from 
tannin to tea. 

I was drinking some superb English 
breakfast tea one morning when it occurred 
to me, more perhaps in the spirit of fun 
than anything else, to try a strong decoc- 
tion of the fragrant beverage. I coated some 
plates in the usual manner, washed off the 
free silver, flowed them with the tea and 
set them up in my dark room to dry. The 
following day I secured some excellent views 
in Central Park. This for a time was the 
most used preservative of the faternity, es- 
pecially the amateurs. 

Among the scientific amateurs, however, 
there was being prosecuted a series of ex- 
periments which proved eventually to be, 
not only a revolution, but a wonderful de- 
velopment in the art in every way. The 
bromo-gelatine (dry) plate enabled one to 
journey to the limits of the earth with only 
the camera and plates, and secure instanta- 
neous pictures or records. 

Early in the ’70s a series of experiments 
was being made in England and Germany, 
the most successful being by Vogel in Ger- 
many. For many years I had made a 
specialty of photographing children, and 
only the summer before had been to Geneva, 
Switzerland, to see my old friend Boissonoir, 
who also had made the photographing of 
children a feature of his business, and made 
some improvements in the speed of wet 
plates. We had exchanged formulas and ex- 
periences, much to the improvement of our 
work, yet even three to five seconds’ expos- 
ures were much too long for the nervous, 
active temperaments of children. So the 
rumors from abroad of great impovements 
in speed were of great interest. 

I think it was in 1878 I first heard that a 
new dry plate had been made which worked 
in one-tenth the time then required for the 
processes in use. I quickly packed my grip 
and started for Berlin, where these wonder- 
ful results were being obtained. Upon reach- 
ing London I met an Englishman who had 


just returned from Dr. Van Mouckhover, 
with whom he had been studying and ex- 
perimenting. I found he was thoroughly 
informed in all the latest improvements in 
what was called the gelatine emulsion 
process. His terms were two guineas a 
week. I suggested that if he would take 
me into his household and shut himself out 














PROFESSOR DRAPER, WHO WAS THE FIRST TO 
MAKE GOOD DAGUERREOTYPES, 


from the world I would give him two 
guineas a day and furnish the table. As 
there had been no meat on the table since 
the preceding Easter—so I was informed by 
his lovely little child—it is needless to say 
that John Bull and Brother Jonathan were 
soon on the most excellent terms. In about 
ten days the Yankee element of that group 
was on the Montana speeding for home! 

Now, the head of one of the largest es- 
tablishments manufacturing dry plates 
says: “We coat on an average 100 boxes 
of glass a day, each box containing 100 
square feet. That would make 3,000,000 
square feet of glass coated by us each year 
for consumption by photographers in the 
country. This quantity is about one-fifth 
of the glass coated in the United States 
every year for photographic purposes, which 
would make about 15,000,000 square feet of 
glass coated every year. This glass would 
weigh about 7,000 tons.” 

This estimate is confirmed by other manu- 
facturers and is given at a time of year 
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when the amateur is still hibernating. The 
amount of films for the hand cameras 
usually called kodaks is also incredible. 
Some time ago the average output in one 
establishment was equal to a band forty 
inches wide and two miles long every day. 

Following soon after the introduction of 
the dry plate came an effort to do away 
with the necessity of carrying the heavy 
glass plates. The first effort was made in 
the use of paper instead of glass which was 
coated with the sensitive film. After ex- 
posure and development, the paper negative 
was rendered translucent by castor oil and 
excellent results were obtained. Then fol- 
lowed the celluloid films. It has recently 
been decided by the courts that the Rev Dr. 
Goodwin of Newark, lately deceased, was 
the inventor of this agent which has revo- 
lutionized the work of both the professional 
and amateur. 


THE SUPPLY OF PAPER. 

As necessity is the mother of invention 
so often it is the parent of production. It 
was early discovered that good photographs 
could be made only on papers which were, 
so to speak, chemically pure. In a little, 
obscure town in Germany named Malmedy, 
there was made a paper which seemed to 
meet all the requirements of absolute purity, 
whiteness and strength under manipulations 
of the printing processes, and for half a cen- 
tury this town and Rives in France have 
practically supplied the world. The Ger- 
man “Steinbach” is considered the strongest 
and best. The statement has been made 
that the absolute purity of the water was 
the chief factor in the result. Many at- 
tempts have been made in our own country, 
but not until the last few years have we 
been able to produce a paper comparable 
with that made in Germany. I believe all 
the leading manufacturers still adhere to 
the foreign make. The defects in the 
American-made paper were minute metallic 
spots, the presence of organic substances, 
imparting a tinge of color and want of 
tenacity and strength. 


THE FLASHLIGHT. 


The experiments of Dr. H. G. Piffard were 
a great factor in the development of the 
flashlight. The flashlight, by which in- 
stantaneous pictures can be taken at night, 
is one of the most interesting devices of lat- 
ter-day photography. The doctor for some 
years had been interested in microscopy and 
photography, using both in the illustration 
of his professional work. The inconvenience 
of securing the services of professional pho- 
tographers, and having his patients removed 
to public establishments, led him to operate 
for himself and to become expert in the use 
of the camera. The poper lighting of sub- 
jects in an ordinary dwelling or office was 
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not always possible, so for a long time he 
experimented to produce an artificial light 
that would answer his purpose, and at last 
produced a very simple combination, which 
accomplished all he could desire. It also 
opened up possibilities to the professional 
and amateur photographer that may well 
be termed marvelous. 

The knowledge of the possibility of such 
photographs was not new, as for years pre- 
viously Vogel and Gaedicke had made them 
abroad, but by means that were not alto- 
gether safe, as the chemicals employed were 
liable to explode unexpectedly. Dr. Piffard 
simplified the proceeding and made use of 
means that are not only safe, but can be 
readily obtained. 

I think it is about twenty-five years ago 
that I gave instructions to a photographer 
to make a series of negatives by magnesium 
light in the Catacombs of Rome to be used 
in the illustration of a book then in 
preparation by the late Rev. Dr. Robert S. 
Howland. I had the satisfaction of seeing 
excellent prints made from the plates. 
Magnesium is now in constant use in pho- 
tographing at night banquets, wedding par- 
ties, plays, &e. 


REPRODUCTION OF PAINTINGS. 


Until a comparatively recent period, pho- 
tography has failed almost entirely to in- 
terpret the colors of nature or art, or to 
give the proper monochromatic value to 
them. For instance, yellow and red and all 
of their combinations would photograph 
dark, while blue, violet and their shades 
would develop white. Of late, however, we 
have what is known as ortho-chromatie or 
color-sensitive plates, which translate the 
colors in their proper values as_ between 
white and black; or, technically, we have 
the mono-chromatie scate of colors. 

This is of the greatest value, not only for 
the portrayal of nature, but also for the 
reproduction of paintings. The art treas- 
ures of the National Gallery of London and 
other great art centers of Europe have been 
photographed in this manner, and splendid 
copies have been secured in various Euro- 
pean galleries. 

Former results in the reproduction of 
valued works or art were obtained by mak- 
ing huge photographs of the pictures; then 
skilled artists would restore the lines or 
modelling. T° outcome was a picture in 
black and white, hence could be copied to 
smaller sizes with accuracy. It was by this 
latter method that I reproduced Eastman 
Johnson’s pictures in 1859-1860. “The Old 
Kentucky Home” was about the first 
picture which was published by photography 
—the prints were on albumen paper. As 
many of them are in existence now, we can 
fairly assert a degree of permanency for that 
kind of photography. 
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Happiness is not the end of life. 


IN A 


I read a poem to-day in a face, 
A poem so beautiful dear, 
Straight to the center of being it came 
And left its impression here. 
Voices I heard in some idle talk 
And turned on the group in sight, 
Sut I saw one face so passion-dark 
It seemed a shadow of night! 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS AT 
COLUMBIA. 


During the recent summer course at 
Columbia University, we found the 
psychological subjects were the most 
interesting ones to us. Here they have 
the Monochord with sliding seale ad- 
justed in millimeters, so that the faint- 
est possible variation or pitch can be 
made. The subject hears a tone struck 
on the chord, then tries to adjust the 
scale so as to reproduce the tone. They 
have also the Chronoscope, which is a 
part of the Ernest Kempton Adams be- 
quest. This apparatus measures time 
in one thousandths of a second. It is 


Character is.—BEECHER. 


FACE, 


A thoughtless something idly said, 
For a moment poisoned and pained 
A heart that unnoticed struggled alone. 
What, do vou ask, was gained? 


That face transfigured grew calm with light, 


And that was the poem dear 
A strong soul drifted upward to God, 

He only*knoweth how near. 
K. H. Sloght. 


a flawless chronometer that records 
with precision any space of time up to 
twenty-four hours. They have also 
the Mnemometer, which determines 
with exactitude the mnemonic lapses 
of the subject. On the cylinder of this 
machine a series of groups of symbols 
is displayed before the subject for one 
second at a time. 

They have also the Ophthalmograph, 
with which the best length of line in 
printing will be determined. The sub- 
ject reads a line of type, and a camera 
registers the eye of fixations. 

And we also find in this department 
of science the instrument called the 
Precision Sonometer. When using this 
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machine the subject is asked to tell 
which of two sounds made by falling 
metal balls is the louder. 

Tests with these instruments are 
useful, not only at Columbia, but at 
all places where the mind of man is 
trained. It is of great importance for 
mental tests to be made from time to 
time, to learn the working ability of 
our mental workshop. ‘Tests such as 
are being made at this laboratory, are 
both for the advancement of science, 
and for the information of the student 
who is tested, and it is immensely in- 
teresting to note how people differ, and 
upon what factors these differences de- 
pend. We are endeavoring to point out 
in a series of articles, on another page 
of our Journal, what differences are no- 
ticeable among men and women who 
have been cast in different moulds. It 
is also important for science to learn 
where these differences are to be found. 
If these wonderfully constructed in- 
struments can be made to disentangle 
the complex influences of heredity 
and environment, we may be able to 
apply our knowledge to guide human 
development. It is also well for each 
one to know in what way he differs 
from others. It is easier to correct 
defects, and develop aptitudes, which 
we might otherwise neglect, by going 
through such a series of tests. ‘ 

Another bit of valuable information, 
that was recently given in the “New 
York World,’ concerning these tests, 
was the up-to-date practicality that fur- 
nished a most valuable man for a bank. 
“We have,” said the president of the 
bank, “a man who is simply invaluable. 
He knows well the face of every one of 
the three thousand persons who have 
business in our bank. Whenever a 
stranger comes in, this man touches 
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his cravat, or gives some sort of agreed 
signal to our detectives, who follows 
the stranger about, in order to make 
sure that he does no harm. It is im- 
possible to tell how many thousands of 
dollars have been saved by our identi- 
fication man. We want to select some 
one who can take his place if illness 
should keep him away. We don’t 
know how to make the selection.” 

Phrenologists could assist such a 
man in pointing out those persons who 
have the right qualifications for such 
work. The psychologists have worked 
the matter out by the following device, 
and have formulated the following 
plan: Each candidate who wished to 
be tested was placed before a screen 
upon which twenty photographs were 
dropped in turn, each one remaining 
on view two seconds. Then these 
twenty photographs were mingled with 
twenty others which the candidates 
had not seen, and the whole forty were 
in turn dropped before the screen, each 
remaining in view for two seconds. 
The candidate was asked to pick out 
each picture he had seen as it now came 
out among the forty. Fifteen candi- 
dates took the test. Most of them were 
able to identify about half the faces. 
One man identified every one of the 
twenty without making any mistake. 
He got the place, and thus far he has 
filled it satisfactorily. 


A WONDERFUL OPERATION. 


The science of surgery is so per- 
fected to-day that when we read that a 
woman’s brain has been removed and 
replaced, and a nerve that caused ex- 
cruciating pain has been removed, we 
do not wonder so very much at what 
was done. There was a time when our 
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hair would have stood on end, or we 
should have held up our hands in won- 
der, or we should have doubted the 
possibility of the whole thing and said 
the story was an invention of some- 
one’s imagination. 

To-day we read that no less a skilled 
surgeon than Sir Victor Horsley, of 
London, performed on Countess Tel- 
fener one of the most wonderful opera- 
tions ever conceived, much less exe- 
cuted. 

For twenty years the Countess has 
been a martyr to excruciating neural- 
gia. She tried every sort of cure in 
England and on the American conti- 
nent fruitlessly. During the last six 
months her continuous pain was begin- 
ning to threaten her reason and she 
agreed to submit herself to the knife. 

It was such an appalling process that 
one of the nurses fainted, but to the 
great joy of all concerned it was a pro- 
nounced success. According to a tele- 
graphic dispatch received by the N. Y. 
World, part of the skull was removed. 
Then the whole brain was taken out 
and the nerve which caused all of the 
pain literally taken away. 

It was a fearful task and it was with 
terrible difficulty that the nerve was 
disentangled from the brain, but Sir 
Victor’s hand never shook the whole 
time, and with as much calmness as 
though bandaging a finger he replaced 
the brain, filled up the cavity, and 
sewed up the open scalp wound. Those 
who saw him declared that when he 
had finished and the patient was pro- 
nounced still alive he went white as 
death. He did not utter a word for 
some time. 

This is quite a fortnight ago, and 
Countess Telfener has not had the 
slightest twinge of the old pain since. 
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Indeed, except for necessary attention 
and the inconvenience of the outside 
wound, she is in wonderful health. 
When she has regained her strength 
sufficiently, Mrs. Mackay will take her 
away into the country for a change of 
air. Meantime Mrs. Mackay is still 
staying on at Carlton House Terrace, 
seeing to all her sister’s wants, attend- 
ing her with untiring devotion. 
Wonderful as is the result of the sur- 
geon’s knife, and wonderful as is our 
credulity in believing the report, is it 
not a surprise that the discoveries of 
Dr. Gall, concerning the working of 
the brain, have been allowed to remain 
so long disbelieved? Evidences are, 
however, apparent that there is more 
inclination to accept his marvellous 
observations to-day than ever before. 


A CHANCE, 

The American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy will this month open its forty-first 
session, and it expects to have more 
than usual opportunities of affording 
its students the privilege of examining 
Dr. Gall’s, as well as all modern, dis- 
coveries concerning the brain and the 
action of the mind through this organ. 


DEATH OF REV. M. C. TIERS. 


We regret to announce that our old 
and valued friend, Rev. M. C. Tiers, 
passed away on Tuesday, July 18th, at 
the age of eighty-five. He lived an 
honored Christian life, and truly, if 
any man had Industry as his motto, 
Mr. Tiers was one. He was sick but 
two weeks, and died of pneumonia. 
He had remarked just previously to 
us, on visiting the Institute, that he 
had never felt better in his life. 

Mr. Tiers began to preach at the age 
of nineteen. At twenty-two years of 
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age he went south, and studied and 
preached at the same time, and all his 
life was devoted to preaching, teach- 
ing, and giving lectures for the en- 
lightenment of those who did not think 
as deeply on moral problems as he did. 

He was deeply interested in Phre- 
nology, and for many years was its 
able exponent. He was intimately ac- 
quainted with Professor Sizer, Mrs. 
Wells, the Fowler brothers, and took 
great pleasure in addressing the stu- 
dents of the American Institute of 
Phrenology when they assembled in 
session. 

He was particularly gifted in art, 
and made a large collection of portraits 
of celebrated men and women for use 
in the lecture field, by students and 
others, and his name will always be 
associated with his special work in this 


direction. 
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THE LATE REV. M. C. TIERS. 


Ile was born on April 29, 1820, and 
out of a family of ten children he 


leaves two daughters. 
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REVIEWS. 


In this department we gwe short renews of such 
New Books as publishers sev fit to send us. In 
these reviews we seek to treat author and publisher 
satisfactorily and justly, and also to furnish our 
readers with such information as shall enable them 
to form an opinion of the desirability of any par- 
ticular volume for personal use, It is our wish to 
notice the better class of books issuing from the 
press, and we invite publishers to favor the Editor 
with recent publications, especially those related 
in any way to mental and physiological science. 
We can supply any of the books noticed at prices 
quoted. 





Seience and Religion. By Benjamin F. 
Loomis. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 
Price, $1.50. 

The struggle of the present day is to 
unify thought, it is the age to merge all 
colors into white or black. In_ religion 
there is more unity of thought than ever 
before in the history of the world, and we 
can hardly be surprised to find that one 
student of human life has worked out a 
theory in which, as he explains in a new 
book, he sees the alliance of much of the 
philosophy of both science and religion in 
the conclusions that he draws. He dwells 
considerably on the harmony of science and 
religion, and he bases his theories on the 
harmony of the sciences and their relation 
to religion on the relation of man to the 


universe, and makes many comparisons 

beween man and the sciences that explain 

man’s being. 

He scales the heavens and examines the 
action of the planets on the human mind. 

He explains the principles of Phrenology 
and gives the student of the brain and mind 
a very clear idea of the organs of which 
the brain is composed. 

The writer has a highly cultured mind, 
is well read, is a deep thinker, and the book 
is an original treatise on the horoscopes 
of many historical and biblical characters 
which is probably the first time such a 
thing has been so thoroughly done in this 
country. 

The book is illustrated with a number of 
appropriate diagrams and will attract a 
large number of readers. 

Twenty-five Years as an Evangelist. By 
Allen Folger, formerly State Secretary of 
New Hampshire Young Men’s Christian 
Association. Published by James H. 
Earle & Co., Boston. Price, $1.25. 

The writer of this historical book has 
had for his object the putting on record of 
twenty-five years evangelical work for the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of New 
Hampshire and a noble work it has been. 

Mr. Allen Folger was the youngest 
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brother of Mrs. Lydia Folger Fowler, wife 
of Prof. L. N. Fowler. Both Mr. Folger 
and his sister were of Quaker origin and 
born on the island of Nantucket. His 
great grandfather’s second cousin being the 
daughter of Peter Folger and the mother of 
Benjamin Franklin, and all his life he has 
shown the pluck and spirit of his Puritan 
stock. The book is written in a natural 
style, and from front cover to back, it is 
literally crammed full of pathetic and 
humorous incidents that add much interest 
to the historical part of the narrative. 
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Truly the Lord led him through strange 
experiences in order to form out of his 
granite-like character the gifted speaker he 
became, and out of his sturdy Christian 
faith the eloquent pleader for souls. 

While he brought blessings to his work 
he personally was much blessed by his re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities. 

He still remains hale and hearty in his 
seventy-ninth year and is likely to retain 
his vigorous interest in all church and es- 
pecially evangelical matters, for many years 
to come. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS.— 
New subscribers sending photographs for remarks 
on their character under this heading must ob- 
serve the following conditions: Hach photograph 
must be accompanied by a stamped and directed 
envelope for the return of the photograph. The 
photograph or photographs (for, where possible, 
two should be sent, one giving a front and the 
other a side view) must be good and recent; and, 
lastly, each application must be accompanied by 
a remittance of $1.00 (5s. Hnglish) for twelve 
months’ subscription to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JounnaL. Letters to be addressed to Fowler & 
Wells Co., New York, or L. N. Fowler & Co., Lon- 
don. 


No. 795.—C. R.—Seattle, Wash.—Your 
photographs show a predominance of the 
vital temperament, to which the mental is 
joined, making you inclined to do mental, 
rather than physical work. Had you as 
much of the motive temperament as you 
have of the vital, you would be willing to 
rough it, and engage in active outdoor work. 
As it is now, you are more inclined to do the 
polishing and refining work of life, and en- 
gage in such work as banking, secretarial 
work, or engage in law, or if you took up 
a business or semi-professional work, you 
could succeed in electricity or chemistry. 
You are also well developed in the central 
part of your forehead, and have large Com- 
parison which gives you analytical ability; 
hence in some departments of law you 
would succeed very well and would enjoy 
hunting up and comparing cases that corre- 
sponded with the ones you were trying. 

Your memory is exceptional, and you can 
recall much information that you have 
heard or read, without even taking notes. 

You could become a statistician, or a 
walking encyclopedia. 

You are quite orderly and neat, also care- 
ful in your office work, and do not like to 
have anything out of its place. You work 
quietly; hence accomplish more in a given 
time than many who make a great fuss over 
what they are doing. 

What you need to cultivate is concentra- 
tion of mind, and not take too many things 





on at once or you will find your time will 
be overcrowded. 

796.—R. B., Vienna, Ill.—You will cer- 
tainly earn your living to the best advantage 
in a professional career, and were you to 
take up the profession of law, you would 
succeed very well in it, for you have just the 
discerning mind that is able to discover, as 
well as analyze, such a subject, and it will 
be intensely interesting to you to follow 
out many of the intricate problems that 
come up for discussion in a lawyer’s office. 
You had better join a debating society and 
increase your verbal language so as to feel 
perfect freedom when giving expression to 
your ideas. Commercial law should attract 
you, for in this you will have an oppor- 
tunity to work out matters of detail out- 
side of court business. You appear also to 
have good powers of understanding, and 
will be interested in various public matters 
that concern the masses. Your sympathies 
are broad, and take in a wide area of 
thought for your friends and others. You 
will be interested in reform, and cannot 
isolate yourself from them. Pay more at- 
tention to the building up of your consti- 
tution. You think more of how you can 
express your mentality than anything else. 
Try and make a change in this respect, and 
begin by taking deep breathing movements, 
and include physical culture exercises in 
your daily routine work. Be out of doors 
as much as possible, ride a wheel, and sleep 
with your window open. 

797.—S. L. S., Westminster, S. C.—We 
hope you will soon recover from your acci- 
dent, for you are better adapted than some 
men to succeed in a business that requires 
the constant use of the brain. Some men can 
succeed in supplementing their mental work 
by physical exertion, and while you are not 
weak physically yet we should be sorry for 
you to have to give up studying. Your 
year at college was a good preparation for 
a continuation of what you can eventually 
succeed in. Your large comparison, your 
actively developed perceptives, should en- 
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able you to succeed in the study of law. 
You will also be interested in experimental 
work, chemistry, physics, and the combina- 
tion of many compounds; in fact you could 
succeed better in law or medicine than in 
business, and will not be able to adapt 
yourself to the selling of goods. Office 
work would suit you better than standing 
behind a counter, and when you have re- 
covered fully from your accident, you had 
better prepare yourself for some special 
technical work. You are quite ingenious, 
are handy in doing things, and like to in- 
vestigate every new idea that comes along. 
Cultivate more acquisitiveness, secretive- 
ness and destructiveness, so as to be able to 
push yourself along, and make the most of 
your powers, and economize, rather than 
scatter your forees. You can apply a 
knowledge of law to many lines of work. 
Do not lose any opportunities, and if in 
the insurance business you can work out a 
fine opening for vourself, do so. 

798.—W. W. P., Brooklyn, N. Y.—You 
have a finely organized mind, but are a little 
too exquisite, particular, and even faddy, for 
ordinary everyday affairs. You are more 
inclined to criticize what is done than to 
be content with what you find done. Were 


QUESTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY will be 

answered in this department But one question at 
P a time, and that clearly stated, must be propound.- 

ed, if correspondents expert us to give then the 
benefit of an early consideration 

lr You Use a Pseup ony on INITIALS. write 
your full name and ad /ress aiso Some corre 
spondents forget to sug their names 


G. T.—Mt. Forest, Ont.—Many thanks 
for your letter and article. We will an- 
swer your queries in our next Journal more 
fully, but we are unable to do so in the 
present number; and we also wish to thank 
you for your article on “Temperaments 
and Trades” which we would like to refer 
to. 

In reply to your query, “What is the 
Cause of Procrastination?” we would ex- 
plain that our idea concerning it is that 
the organ of Cautiousness is over active, 
joined to large Secretiveness and Venera- 
tion. Such a combination of faculties con- 
trols a person’s actions too much and he 


For November Tif— PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL offers a prize for the best article on 
“Do Animals Think?” and if so, what facul- 
ties do they use? 

The prize offer for September is for the 
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you in a line of work that required fine 
powers of criticism, it would be all ‘right; 
you would be in your element, but you 
must take some things with a grain of salt, 
and then you will be able to work from the 
base of things instead of from the top. 
You want to have everything polished up 
and of the best quality. Be willing to take 
trouble over little things, and do not wait 
for others to help you, but set to work 
yourself. Make opportunities, as Mr. 
Roosevelt has so practically advised us all 
to do. Your Causality should lead you to be 
able to work out some financial or banking 
problems or the investments for large trust 
companies. Try and concentrate your mind 
on a few important lines of work. Be 
steadfast in what you do, instead of giving 
up your work in one direction, before you 
have made a thorough trial of it. You 
want to go by leaps and bounds instead of 
by routine and daily practice. Encourage 
yourself as much as possible and you will 
come out all right. You have good imi- 
tative powers, and can draw on them for 
the entertainment of your friends. Get 
down to business, or at least take a_busi- 
ness view of whatever work in which you 


engage. 


2 = 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


should do everything he can to let himself 
out, and act promptly. 

Yes, it is really for a nervous, excitable 
person to cultivate the Vital Tempera- 
ment and the best way to do so is to select 
the right kind of diet; take nine hours’ 
rest; live out of doors eight or nine hours 
a day, or as much as possible, and enjoy 
life generally; surround oneself with 
friends and congenial people, and stop 
worrying. Eat the bread of contentment, 
and not live upon fears and anxiety. 

It depends very much upon what a per- 
son calls “profane language” whether Ven- 
eration is shocked by the use of certain 
popular phrases or not. 

We thank Mr. Edgar Parker, of Phila- 
delphia, for kindly sending us a newspaper 
clipping on the analysis of “Pride.” We 
will take occasion to refer to it in the 
pages of the Journal, especially as it is a 
good definition of the organs cf Self-esteem 
and Approbativeness by a non-professor of 
Phrenology. 


PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS. 


best article on “Concentration of Mind, and 
the Faculties Necessary to Maintain it.” 
The prize offer for October is for the 
best description of “Culture, What it 
Means, and How Can it be Increased?” 
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All prize winners will be given a year’s 
subscription to THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL, or any dollar book in stock which 
they select from the Fowler & Wells Co. 
catalogue. 

All competitions should be received by 
the first of each month. 


FIELD 


INSTITUTE OF PHRE- 


NOLOGY. 

The first meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology will be held on August 
6th, on Wednesday evening, when the In- 
stitute will receive the students and the 
professors will give words of welcome to all 
friends and inquirers. Some _ interesting 
speeches are expected, and it is hoped that 
friends will reserve this evening and make 
a special effort to attend it. 

Mr. Erwin Everett Hassell, whose _por- 
trait and sketch were given in the July 
number, will give musical selections. 


AMERICAN 


BOWICK. 


Fowler’s Morning 
3owick, of London, 
She 


MISS ELLEN 


One guest at Miss 
Talks was Miss Ellen 
who is a reciter of no ordinary merit. 


MISS ELLEN BOWICK, 


is on a visit to this country and expects 
to travel throughout the States in company 
with her sister, Miss Muriel Roby Bowick, 
contralto, and together they give pleasur- 
able entertainments. The Bowick sisters are 
both dark and possess unique charm of 
style. Miss Ellen Bowick kindly recited a 
short poem which, like her other efforts, 
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We wish to thank Mr. William Cox, of 
Fulham, London; also Mr. L. E. Barnes, 
of Chicago, for their replies on ‘“Absent- 
Mindedness.” We regret they came too late 
for competition, and would ask them to try 
for another. 


—_ 
NOTES. 
was full of magnetism. Having known this 


lady in England, we were pleased to meet 
her again in New York City. 


LECTURE ON PHRENOLOGY. 

Professor Tester gave an address on 
“Phrenology and the Allied Sciences” on 
Tuesday afternoon before the teachers and 
scholars in the public school. He said that 
the faculties of the mind were manifested 
through special organs, situated in separate 
portions of the brain. By means of illus- 
trated charts he pointed out the different 
groups of organs and their location.in the 
brain. He said that in estimating char- 
acter, not only the shape and development 
of the cranium must be taken into account, 
but also the temperament, health, bodily 
texture and form, education, environment, 
etc. He said temperament depended upon 
which set of bodily apparatus predomi- 
nated. Thus if the vital organs (heart, 
lungs, ete.) were most strongly represented 
we found the vital temperament; if the loco- 
motive organs (muscles, bones, ete.), the 
motive temperament; if the brain and nerv- 
ous system, the mental temperament. He 
pointed out the different faculties needed 
for certain trades and professions, and the 
advantage, therefore, of a phrenological ex- 
amination. He then selected three scholars 
in the school and gave delineations of their 
character. The homely truth of his re- 
marks provoked a good deal of mirth among 
the scholars. He was especially happy in 
his description of the young lady exam- 
ined. His final remarks were received with 
loud applause, showing that the lecture 
was greatly appreciated by all present. 

In conversation afterward, the principal 
expressed his satisfaction, remarking that 
the readings given by the professor were 
wonderfully accurate and exact in their 
description.—Extract from the Ayr, Ont., 
News. 


CORRECTION, 


On page 271 of the August number, the 
word “Ethnological” should have read 
“Ethological.” 


S 


How truly is a kind heart 


a fountain of 


gladness, making everything in its vicinity 
to freshen into smiles!—Washington Irving. 












Paul du 


Paul du Chaillu, the American author and 
explorer, was the first man to make the 
gorilla known to civilized people. He was 


of French parentage, as his name indicates, 
and most authorities say that he was 
born on July 31, 1838, at New Orleans, 





PAUL DU CHAILLU. 

although some say he was born in Paris 
in 1835, and was naturalized in this 
country after he came of age. His 
father was a trader on the west coast 
of Africa, and his boy spent most of 
his early years in the French settle- 
ment, at the mouth of the Gaboon 
River. He early acquired a great fond- 
ness for natural history and learned the 
languages and customs of the native 
tribes. It was in 1852 that he came to 
this country, bringing a cargo of ebony, 


and wrote some newspaper articles 
about the Gaboon country, which 
aroused considerable discussion. He re- 


turned to West Africa on an exploring 
expedition in 1855, and spent four years 
in the territory lying within two de- 
grees of the equator on either side. On 
this trip he traveled over eight thou- 


sand miles with only a native compan- 
ion, 


going into previously unexplored 
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Chaillu. 


country, and discovering many new spe- 
cies of animals and birds. He made a 
magnificent collection of animals, and 
stuffed one thousand specimens and two 
thousand birds. 

It was Du Chaillu who brought the 
first specimens of the gorilla seen in 
this country and Europe. After he had 
exhibited his fine collection, he sold 
many of them to the British Museum. 
He was a most vivid writer, and excited 
world-wide interest in his work. The 
first account published by Mr. Du Chaillu 
of his explorations was entitled, ‘“Ex- 
plorations and Adventures in Equatorial 
Africa.” He returned to Africa in 1863, 
and spent a period of two years in ex- 
ploration. The result of his travels ap- 
peared in “A Journey to Ashango Land.” 

After his return to this country, the 
explorer lectured in many places, and 
wrote a series of books for the young, 
which included “Stories of the Gorilla 
Country,” “Wild Life Under the Equa- 
tor,” “Lost in the Jungle,” “My Apingi 
Kingdom,” and “The Country of the 
Dwarfs.” He traveled through Nor- 
way, Lapland, and Finland in 1872-3, and 
published afterward “The Land of the 
Midnight Sun,” “Ivor, the Viking,” and 
“The Viking Age.” He also wrote how 
animals, birds, insects, and reptiles talk, 
think, work, and live. 

It was in 1891 that Du Chaillu started 
for Russia, to explore and investigate 
the conditions of that great empire, for 
the purpose of writing an exhaustive 
account of the same. He had been en- 
gaged in this work for about eighteen 
months when his death occurred. He 
had intended devoting four or five years 
to the work. He had seen all classes of 
Russians, from the Czar down to his 
humblest subjects. He is reported to 
have been a small, but strong-limbed 
man, one possessing the Motive Temper- 
ament, hence being able to withstand 
the vicissitudes of jungle life and ex- 
tremes of climate. 

He was a man of indomitable energy 
and great courage, both of a physical 
and mental nature. 


—_—_—_ @ ——_—_—_—- 


See how Time, rewarding, 
Gilds good deeds with light; 

Pays with kingly measure; 
Brings earth’s dearest prize; 

Or, crowned with rays diviner, 
Bids the end arise! 


—Adelaide Proctor. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros. 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 


business, or in its general management. 


able to the order of 
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THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance 

MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Oiders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 

SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 

POSTAGE-STAMPS wilt be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 

CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as wellas the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way oniy can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 

ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Etc., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Human Nature”—-San Francisco, Cal.—- 
The clever, witty editor has always some- 
thing bright to tell his readers, and he 
knows how to tell his story well. He keeps 
Phrenology to the fore on the western coast, 
through his admirable monthly. It con- 
tains a portrait of Miss Lillian K. Mal- 
colm, accompanied by a character sketch 
by the editor. 

“Review of Reviews”—New York—con- 
tains current news of the day and the por- 
traits of people in the public eye. One can 
gain a great deal of information from this 
journal, even if unable to obtain copies of 
those that it quotes from. 

“Delineator’”—New York—A series of 
interesting articles on child life, beside 
many useful hints on the making of chil- 
dren’s clothes, are included in the August 
number of this valuable magazine. 

“Our Best Words”—Chautauqua Springs 
—contains the portraits of persons who are 
to take part in the Summer School. 





“Medical Times’—New York—contains 
an article on “The Problem of Infant Feed- 
ing,” by A. M. Leonard, M.D., which has 
many interesting ideas concerning the ques- 
tion of nursing infants by the bottle. It 
says: “Raising infants by the bottle is like 
hatching chickens in an ineubator.” The 
hen and the human mother seem to have 
no special trouble when they are employed, 
but it becomes a complicated problem when 
blundering deficient man steps in. ‘There 
is no way known yet of producing a_per- 
fect substitute for woman’s milk. A para- 
graph on “A Premium for Babies” is given, 
which states what the Mayor of Hutters- 
field, Eng., is willing to do during his term 
of office, for the careful preservation of 
infant life. 

“Medical Talks for the Home”—Colum- 
bus, Ohio—In this magazine we find an ar- 
ticle on “The Defence of the Business 
Woman,” by Mrs. Lois Waisbrooker, also 
“A Remedy for Nervous Dyspepsia,” by 
Dr. Barnes, and another one on “Reading 
Aloud,” all of which articles are worth 
reading. 

“Naturopath”—New York—This is a 
magazine of health, formerly the “Kneipp 
Water Cure Monthly,” and contains valu- 
able hints on health. 

“Madame” — Indianapolis—The opening 
article of this advancing magazine is on 
“Children of the Tenements,” also an ar- 
ticle on “The World and the Woman,” and 
another on “When the Plum Tree Blos- 
soms.” The latter article is fully illus- 
trated, one picture being “On the River of 
the Million Plum Trees.” 

“Suggestion”—Chicago, Ill.—contains an 
article on “Cause and Cure of old Age,” 
by E. E. C., and another on “Mental Atti- 
tudes,” under “Common Sense Philosophy,” 
by Capt. L. W. Billingsley, and are all ar- 
ticles of special interest, in a magazine that 
contains much inspiration. 

“Blacksmith and Wheelwright”—Canton, 
Ohio—is a finely arranged monthly, and a 
pioneer journal of this class. 

“The New Voice’’—Chicago, TI1l.—con- 
tains an article on “Development of an 
American Samoa,” by John G. Woolley, 
with a portrait of Commander Charles B. 
T. Moore the U. S. Naval Governor of 
Samoa. 














“World’s Events”’—Dansville, N. Y.— 
“The National Education Association” is 
an article by Jane J. Stewart and contains 
the portraits of many prominent workers 
in the cause of education. There is another 
article on “Wonders of the New York 
Postoffice” and one on “The New West 
Point” by Waldon Fawcett and are special 
articles of merit and universal interest this 
month. 

“The American Bee Journa]”—contains 
a portrait of the late Charles Dadante, and 
the factory of Dadante and Sons, who are 
the leading bee supply manufacturers and 
dealers in the United States. All persons 
interested in bee culture would do well to 
take this magazine regularly. 


PUBLISHER’S 


Phrenology; its Principles, Proofs, ete. 
J. F. Tracy. 20 Illustrations. Price, 10 
cents. 

Phrenology a Science, with addresses de- 
livered before the American Institute of 
Phrenology, 1891. Price, 10 cents. 

Phrenology in Actual Life. Price, 10 
cents. 

Phrenology as an Art. Price, 10 cents. 

Phrenologoy in the Home; or, The Eth- 
ics of Family Life. By Jessie A. Fowler. 
Price, 10 cents. 

Phrenology in the School; or Evolution- 
ary Methods in Teaching. By Jessie A. 
Fowler. Price, 10 cents. 

Mother’s Portfolio. A book for every 
Mother. The text throughout is aided by 
185 practical illustrations, and 16 elegant 
full page plates. It is the largest, hand- 
somest, and most valuable book for the 
family ever published for the money. 
Royal octavo of over 400 pages, lithograph 
cover. Price, $1.25. 

Creative Life. A supplement to Kora- 
dine. A Special Message to Girls, by Alice 
B. Stockham, M.D. New Edition. Prin- 
cess Binding. Price, 25 cents. 

The Strike of a Sex. A Novel. By 
George N. Miller. Price, 25 cents. For- 
tieth thousand. 

Parenthood. To beget children is a di- 
vine mission, to create is God-like. The 
power of procreation is man’s greatest 
gift. By Alice B. Stockham, M.D. Price, 
paper, 25 cents. 

Health Germs. Gives a glimpse of a 
philosophy that not only makes health pos- 
sible to all, but through a redeemed con- 
tagion becomes infectious. A new _ illus- 
trated edition. By Alice B. Stockham, 
M.D. Price, paper, 25 cents. 

John and Mary in the Home. An expo- 
sition of Froebel’s teaching as applied in 
the home. “Full of Pith and _ Point.” 
Parents desiring to give children the best 
training will find this a veritable multum 
in parvo. Price, paper, 10 cents. 
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“Literary Digest’”—New York—contains 
a portrait of the Hon. Elihu Root, as Sec- 
retary of State, and also portraits of the 
Japanese and Russian envoys. 


“Christian Work and the Evangelist”— 


New York—contains an article on “An 
American Naval Hero,” by William G. 
Haeselbarth. a 

“Express Gazette’—Cincinnati, Ohio— 
contains on its frontispage two pictures of 
“Railroading in the Clouds” or “Character- 
istic Views of the Pike’s Peak Railway.” 

“Graphite”—Jersey City, N. J.—contains 
a picture of Mr. R. A. Brown, who is called 
“The Dixon Crucible Company’s Globe 
Trotter,” as he has just made a tour of 
the principal cities of the world. 








DEPARTMENT. 


Pre-Natal Culture. By A. E. Newton. 
With introduction by Alice B. Stockham, 
M.D. Suggestions to parents relative to 
systematic methods of moulding the ten- 
dency of offspring before birth. An excel- 
lent manual for parents. It gives a high 
ideal to parentage, and eloquently portrays 
the mother’s influence on the child. Price, 
paper, 25 cents. 

The Lover’s World. A Wheel of Life. 
Among the subjects treated are: Kosmic 
Love; Self Love; Romantic Love; The 
Lover, Man; The Lover, Woman; Passion; 
Marriage; Love’s Fulfillment; Appropria- 
tion and Mastery; A Mother’s Melody; 
The Lover’s Home; Healing Power of Love; 
Right Thinking; Silence, its Law and Use; 
Recreation; Beauty, its Power; Love’s 
Courtesy; Artistic Gowns; Utility Gowns; 
The Lover’s Child; The Girl Lover; The 
Boy Lover. By Alice B. Stockham, M.D. 
500 pages, bound in Levant Cloth, maroon, 
and gold. Price, $2.25; in full morocco, 
$2.75. 

Marriage; Its Science and Ethics. At- 
tractive, interesting, practical. This work 
presents information that contributes 
largely to the health and happiness of 
every married couple. Over 400 pages, 
and 20 beautiful half-tone illustrations. 
By George W. Savory. Bound in Full 


Moroceo, Marble Edges. Price, $2.75. 

How to Live Forever. The Science and 
Practice. This work shows exactly how to 
perpetuate life in physical embodiment. 
By cooperation with known laws of change 
and growth, man may have eternal health 
and immortal youth. Old age is a disease 
that may be prevented and cured. By 
Harry Gaze. Elegantly bound in cloth, 
over 200 pages. Price, $1.25. 

The Folly of Meat Eating. A reply to 
an editorial of The New York Evening 
Journal and American. By Otto Carque. 
Price, 10 cents. 

Alphabet for Deaf and Dumb. Price, 10 


cents. 
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Love and Parentage; Applied to the 
Improvement of Offspring; including Di- 
rections to Lovers and the Married, con- 
cerning the strongest ties and the most mo- 
mentous relations of life. 12mo, 144 pages. 
Illus. Price, paper, 40 cents. 


Long Life and How to Reach It. Edited 


by George Black, M.B. Price, paper, 50 
cents. 

Memory’s Tribute to the Life, Character, 
and Work of the Rev. Thos. Stockton. 


Price, paper, 25 cents. 

Mouth and The Teeth. Edited by George 
Black, M.B. Price, paper, 50 cents. 

Speeches and Toasts. Including Hints 
to Speakers and Model Examples for all Oc- 
casions. New edition, entirely rewritten 
and enlarged. Price, 50 cents. 

Pope’s Essay on Man, With Responding 
Essay: Man seen in the Deepening Dawn. 
By Dr. Caleb 8S. Weeks. 12mo, 91 pages. 
Price, paper, 25 cents. 

Anthropology. By Edward P. Thwing, 
MA., Ph.D., President of the New York 
Academy of Anthropology, Cor. Member of 
the New York Academy of Science, Victoria 
Institute, London, ete. Outlines of Anat- 
omy, Physiology and Psychology. Price, 
paper, 50 cents. 

The Art of Living Alone. 
Bradford. Price, 75 cents. 

Beyond the Clouds. By Charles Brodie 
Patterson. This volume comprises 134 
pages, consisting of a series of lectures on 
The Spiritual Science of Life. Price, $1.00. 

Brain-Work and Over-Work. Edited by 
George Black, M.B. Price, 50 cents. 

Benny. A Christmas Ballad. By Annie 
Chambers Ketcham. Price, 50 cents. 

Benedikt on Brains of Criminals. A 
Contribution to Anthropology, Medicine, 
Jurisprudence, and Psychology. By E. P. 
Fowler, M.D. Price, cioth, $2.00. 

Counsel to Parents on the Moral Educa- 
tion of their Children. By Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell. Price, $1.00. 

The Causes of the Decay of Teeth. By 
C. S. Weeks, Dentist. 12mo, 24 pages. 
Price, paper, 10 cents. 

The Children of the 
L. Armstrong, with an introduction. By 
Frances E. Willard, Pres. N. W. C. T. U. 
16mo, 272 pages. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

The Choice of Occupation; or, My Right 
Place in Life, and How to Find it. Prof. 
Nelson Sizer. Price, paper, 10 cents. 

Aesop’s Fables. 12mo, 72 pages. 70 ex- 
cellent illustrations. Price, 50 cents. 

Editorials and other Waifs. By L. Fi- 
delia Wooley Gillette. 1Smo, 59 pages. 


By Amory H. 


sible. By Fanny 


Price, paper, 25 cents. 
Controlling Sex in Generation. 
vised 
$1.00. 
The Clothes Question Considered: In its 
Relation to Beauty and Health. 
Nichols. 


Third re- 


edition. By S. H. Terry. Price, 


By Mrs. 
Price, 50 cents. 
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Where Is My Dog? Or, is Man Alone 
Immortal? By Rev. Charles J. Adams. 
12mo. Price, $1.00. The author is a well 
known Episcopal clergyman. In his work 
the parallelism between the character of 
man and the lower animals is shown in a 
wonderfully attractive manner, and the 
work is a very striking representation of 
the question. 

A Home for All; Or, the Gravel Wall 
and Octagon Mode of Building. New, 
cheap, convenient, superior, and adapted to 
rich and poor. 12mo, 129 pages. Price, 
cloth, $1.00. 

Instruction in Shorthand. A Practical 
Plan, consisting of Twenty Lessons, for use 
in Public Schools and by Teachers of the 


Art. Price, $1.00. 

Why Shorthand is Difficult to Read. 
12mo, 27 pages. Price, 15 cents. Short- 
hand writers, teachers and students will 


find this suggesting and useful and all in- 
terested in the subject should read it. 
Serial Lessons in Isaac Pitman Phonog- 
raphy. A course of Shorthand Lessons in 
which the principles of the system are pre- 
sented separately in a logical sense, with 
accompanying exercises for practice, being 
a complete Self-Instructor. Intended, also, 
for use in classes as a teacher’s Text-Book, 
as well as for the individual student. By 


W. L. Mason. Small oct., 48 charts, fas- 
tened in cover. Price, $1.00. 

The Commercial Dictation Book. For 
Stenographer and Typewriter Operators. 


By W. L. Mason. 104 Price, 25 


cents. 
How to Succeed as a Stenographer or a 


pages. 


Typewriter. Quiet Hints and Gentle Ad- 
vice by one who “has been there.” By 
Arthur M. Baker. 12mo, 71 pages. Price, 


50 cents. 

Practical Physiognomy. Containing Chap- 
ters on Bodily Forms; Texiure and Sharp- 
Facial Forms; Facial Angles; Lines 
and Wrinkles; The Lower Jaw; The Chin; 
The Mouth; Nose; Eyes; The Cheeks; The 
Ears; The Head. By Tasman G. Carey. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Shorthand and Typewriting, Embracing 
Shorthand History, suggestions to aman- 
uensis, typewriting in all its details, ete. 
By Dugal McKilloh. 120 pages. Price, 
cloth, 50 cents. 

Gems of Goldsmith: “The Traveller,” 
“The Deserted Village,” “The Hermit.” 
With Notes and Illustrations, together with 
a sketch of the great author. 12mo, 63 
pages. Bound in boards. Price, 25 cents. 

Getting Into Business, or Choosing an 
Occupation. A Series of Practical Papers 
for Boys. By George J. Manson. Price, 
paper, 50 cents. 

A Natural Method of Physical Training. 
Making Muscle and Reducing Flesh with- 
out Dieting or Apparatus. Illustrated. By 
Edwin Checkley. 


ness ; 


Price, $1.50. 
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Health and the various Methods of Cure. 
By J. H. Rausse. A new translation from 
the German. Price, cloth, 40 cents. 

Health for Women, showing the Causes 
of Feebleness and the local Diseases result- 
ing therefrom, with full directions for Self- 
treatment. By Géorge H. Taylor, M.D. 
Price, $1.00. 

Heredity and Christian Problems. By 
Amory H. Bradford. Price, $1.50. 

How to See the Point and Place it; Punc- 
tuation without rules of Grammar. By 
John G. Seott. Price, 15 cents. 

How to Paint. A complete compendium 
of the art. Designed for the use of the 
tradesman, mechanic, merchant, and _ far- 
mer, and to guide the professional Painter. 
18mo, 126 pages. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

Victoria True, The Journal of a Living 
Woman. By Helen Van Anderson. This 
latest, richest work of this gifted author, 
is the story of the growth, unfoldment and 
victory of a Living Soul. Every struggling 
soul, every grieved and broken heart will 
find help and healing in the story of Vic- 
toria True. Bound in Levant cloth. Price, 
$1.00. 

Dress and Care of the Feet. Showing 
their natural, perfect shape and construc- 
tion; their present deformed condition; and 
how flat-feet, distorted toes, and other de- 
fects are to be prevented or corrected; with 
hints for dressing them elegantly, yet com- 
fortably, ete. By J. L. Peck. 12mo, 202 
pages, 26 Illustrations. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

Dyspepsia and Its Treatment. By James 
C. Jackson, M.D. Price, 25 cents. 

Expression: Its Anatomy and Philoso- 
phy. With the original Notes and Illus- 
trations by the author, Sir Charles Bell, 
and additional Notes and [Illustrations by 
Samuel R. Wells. 12mo, 200 pages, 77 II- 
lustrations. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

An Essay on Man. By Alexander Pope. 
With Illustrations and Notes, by S. R. 
Wells. 12mo, 53 pages. Paper, 25 cents. 

Emerson as a Poet. With Photographic 
Portrait. A Fine Gift Book. Price, cloth, 
$1.00. 

Eyesight and How to Care for it. Ed- 
ited by George Black, M.B. Price, 50 cents. 

The Functions of the Brain. Second Edi- 
tion. This is essentially a new book, hav- 
ing been almost entirely rewritten, and em- 
bracing the results of new investigations by 
the Author as well as a critical survey of 
the more important physiological researches 
on the functions of the Brain that have 
been published within the last ten years. 
This edition contains many new illustra- 
tions. By David Ferrier, M.D. Price, 
$6.00. 

Louis Kuhne’s Facial Diagnosis. Trans- 
lated by Aug. F. Reinhold, M.A.  Iilus- 
trated. Price, $2.00. 

Object in Life, and How to Attain It. By 
J. Leopold Schmidt, Jr. Price, paper, 25 
cents. 
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The New Psychology; or, The Secret of 
Success, being Practical Instructions How 
to Develop and Employ ‘Thought-Power. 
By “D. C. K.” Price, $2.00. 

Personal Magnetism. By William A. 
3arnes, Instructor in the Practical Appli- 
cation of Psychology and Hypnotism, and 
the Development of Personal Magnetism. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Phrenology: Its Uses in Business Life. 
Price, 10 cents. 

Brother of the Third Degree. A Story 
of a Mystic Brotherhood of the 20th cen- 
tury whose members attain the most won- 
derful occult and clairvoyant faculties and 
powers, dealing with the invisible essence 
of things, and laying bare to mortal per- 
ceptions the mysteries of the Spirit. Price, 
cloth, $1.00. 

The Temptation of Joseph. By Rev. J. 
F. Flint. Fifth Edition. Price, $1.00. 
“T like the book. I am particularly glad 
to see Dr. Pomeroy’s Introduction. I like 
the vivid picturing and strong language of 
your book very much.”—E. R. Shepherd, 
author of “True Manhood.” “The best 
thing in the book is the second part, which 
gives a pen-picture of “The Right Maiden 
to Marry.”—The Pioneer, London, England. 

The Biography of Dio Lewis, A.M., M.D. 
By Mary F. Eastman, 12mo. Price, cloth, 
$1.50. This work prepared at the desire of 
and with the cooperation of Mrs. Dio 
Lewis. 

A Diary of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public and Hand Book of Military Infor- 
mation. By George J. Manson. Price, 15 
cents. 

The Conversion of St. Paul. In three 
parts. Ist—Its Relation to Unbelief. 2d 
—Its False Uses and True. 3d—Its Rela- 
tion to the Church. By George Jarvis 
Greer, D.D. 12mo, 82 pages. Price, cloth, 
$1.00. 

Forward Forever. A Response to Lord 
Tennyson’s “Locksley Hall Sixty Years 
After,” “Heaven on Earth,’ and other 


poems. By William J. Shaw, the poet, 


hermit. 18mo, 34 pages. Price, paper, 25 
cents. 

How to be Successful on the Road as a 
Commercial Traveler. By an Old Drum- 
mer. l6mo, 96 pages. Price, 20 cents. 

Footprints of Life: or Faith and Nature 
Reconciled. By Philip Harvey, M.D. Price, 
cloth, 75 cents. 

From Poverty to Power, or the Realiza- 
tion of Prosperity and Peace. By James 
Allen. Price, cloth, $1.10. 

Getting Married and Keeping Married. 
By one who has done both. Under the 
titles “Finding a Mate” and “Keeping a 
Mate” the author gives points of interest 
to both married and unmarried. Those 
who wish to be loved and those who wish 
some one to love, will find numerous sug- 
gestions of value in its pages and illustra- 
tions. Price, 10 cents. 
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N view of the remarkable interest shown in our 

recent public lectures and the concentrated at- 
tention with which people listen to the reading of 
the heads of volunteers given to demonstrate 
Phrenology, we have arranged a bright lecture enter- 
tainment for Y. M.C. A.’s, churches, Sunday-schools, 
Y. P.S.C. E.’s, Epworth Leagues, lodges, fraternities, 
orders, clubs, and societies, hoping thereby to arouse 
even more latent interest in the study of human 
nature, and especially to extend more widely the 
knowledge of character-reading from head, face, 
temperament, etc. 

The exhibition is a strictly high-class entertain- 
ment and is declared truly astonishing, mirthful, 
unique, instructive, and calculated to please both old 
and young. 

We are also prepared to entertain receptions or 
house parties with brief circle readings which would 
tell the leading points for each person and greatly 
interest all as a practical demonstration of Phre- 
nology. The fee, $10.00, is within the reach of all 
and we shall be pleased to send any of the following 
able speakers, Charles Wesley Brandenburg. M.D., 
Constantine McGuire, M.D.,Jessie A. Fowler, Examiner 
of the Fowler & Wells Co., Thos. A. Hyde, B.D., A.M., 
John V. Sibley, A.M., within a radius of ten miles. 
Further distances traveling expenses are added, 
and where the lecturer cannot return the same 
evening hospitality is required. 


Address ENTERTAINMENT BUREAU 
Care of FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d Street, New York 























FRONT AND SIDE-VIEW POSITIONS OF PHOTOGRAPAS 
PREFERRED 


A MIRROR OF THE MIND. 


Order for Delineation from Portraits, 





FOWLER & WELLS CO., New York 

Enclosed find Five Dollars, for which piease fur 
nish written description of character, as follows 
(Marked Chart not included): 


I NIN iiss inink bas icsinechltntpdnstoteiaededbamssneienewns 
Car cramference Of Head ..ccc.ccsecsveresecsecees sovseereres BMC ESS 
From Root of Nose over Top head...c..sessees " 

From opening of Ears over Top head......cssssees ~, = 
Ss ghh Of POP GI. sercescrvssvses100004 IU cccsashevicsnousns 7 
General Weight with ordinary Clthing.cccccrececcereees dbs. 
Sise Around Chest, Fust under Ar mS .ccccccrececeeees inches 
Size Around the Waitst......c.ce00 ee 
COOP OF FIBEP i cvciescesceswevncesebeconses OF BPR sc cvescresceeessees 
COM P1021 OM. 1100002000000 00000000 FH NRT Paiccsieseicsices 
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sreeerees Married or Single..... 





Number of portratts sent........ 
scription are to be returnec 2 


. which with de 


PBTES seins sscaccisesee 
Fe ncetnincica scene seanivetnsninanis supers ovewsseoeee 
GOI oe savenia so ecapesenenssenenesvensutneamsetsbeons caviipie 
SORES. cores: 000 


FOR SAFE DELIVERY ADD REGISTRATION FEE 8 CENTS 


American BFE Journal 
All about Bers. 
: 16-page Weekly. 
Sample Free. $1 
vA 


ayear; 3months’ 
Trial Trip, 20c. silver or stamps. 
Best writers. Oldest dee-panrer; 
illustrated. Dept’s for beginners 
and for women bee-keepers. 


GEORGE W.YORK & CO. 
334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A Great Offer for 1905 
MISTAKES OF 
NEW THOUGHT 


READ Human Nature for May, June, July, and 
August, 1904. The four copies, 20 cents 
mailed, or, if you will remit the annual subscrip- 








| tion of 50 cents for 1905, I will mail you the 


above four copies FREE! 
Prof. HADDOCK, Phrenologist 


1020 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


MILLER’S HOTEL 


37, 39 & 41 West 26th St., NEW YORK 


Dr. & Mrs. E. P. MILLER, Proprietors 
Established in 1870 


In the center of the city. Convenient to electric 
and elevated cars. Near Madison Square, the 
thea:ers, and the big dry-goods stores. Excellent 
table, comfortable rooms, electric elevator. Elec- 
tric Light Baths, first and only in the city ; same 
that restored King Edward of England to vigorous 
health. Also Electro-Thermal, Galvanic, Turkish, 
and Roman Baths; Massage, Salt-Rubs, Needle 
3ath, etc. A home place for ladies and families. 

Terms: Room, $1.00 to $3.00 per day; with 


Board, #2.00 to #4.50 per day. Permanent, 
$10 to $30, according to room. 





“THE ART OF LIVING LONG” 


(Cornaro wrote his guide toa long and healthy life in 
four parts, at the ages of 83, 86, 91, 


and 95, and died at 103.) 


Octavo volume, illustrated, bound in full 

cloth, gilt top—a handsome parlor edition. Net $1.50 
Postpaid, $1.62 

BISHOP SEYMOUR, Springfield 


ion to hygienic literature. I commend the 




















work Lhope it will have a wid rculation. 

WILLIAM F. WARKEN, President Boston University 
Lhave enjoyed reading your han me wor 1 am placing 
it the University Library for the use uf professors and 
st ts 

REV. ROBERT COLLYER, New York 
I can hardly fin rds to thank y for this nol k you 
have edited so well. The volume teems with the treasure of 
good cou l. 

WILLIAM D. HOARD, Ex Gorernor of Wisconsin 
A valuable contribution to the knowledye and understanding 
of man. 

TIMOTHY DWIGHT, Ex-President Yale University 
The k will ful, I re, to n y readers who will 
caretuily r fl tu ' t Fe ts 1 t offers. 

OHTO C. BARB ! Co. 
I feel such a yin ish to have some of 
iny frie read it. 1 re copies 

REV. RUSSE H. ¢ " 
It is one of the best |! r life yet published, 
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What is Best for the Boy? 


This is a hard question for many to answer and anything that 
helps is useful. The most helpful book we know of is one called 


Getting Into Business, 


Or, Choosing an Occupation. A series of practical 
papers for Boys. By George J. Manson. 12 mo, 
108 pp. popular ed., cloth, 75 cents. 


When a young man thinks of following a certain line of ef- 
fort, he wants to know what will be required of him in the 
way of education and preparation: where he can obtain the 
required training, and at what cost; what duties will devolve 
upon him; what remuneration he may hope to receive; what 
occupations are likel to be overcrowded, etc. 

This book answers just such questions, and by pointing out 
the good and bad features of the different occupations, is a help 
in enabling one to decide which occupation will be best for him. 





The tone of the book is honest and manly, and one be their life-work, and every young man should read 


can easily see how it might be of incalcuable benetit and study 1 carefully.—//eradad, Erie, N, Y 
to the lad beginning te puzzle his brains over the 
question, “What career + ’"— 74e Beacon, Boston. The advice isso practical and wholesome we hope 


it may fall under the eye of every young man abou’ 


It 1s a valuable book for parents who have young to enter upon a career.--Geyer's Stationer. 


boys to launch on lite’s business stream.—7/edegram, 


Harrisburg. ‘ 
é Many fathersand mothers. and many young men, 
It 1s yust what parents need, that they may be able blunder feartully from the lack ot just such informa 
o decide intelligently for their sons as to what shall tion ass here given.—Jilystrated Christian Veekly 
Sent by mail postpaid, on receipt of price in cloth 75c. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York. 


Right Selection in Wedlock, = 


MARRIAGE NOT A FAILURE. 





Marriage 1s a failure only when the persons 
are not properly mated, and this is lhkely to be 
the case only by a want of knowledge. In this 
work Prof. Sizer tells who should marry and who 
should not, giving portraits to illustrate the tem- 
peraments and tne whole subject fully. The right 
age to marry, mental and intellectual aspects of 
marriage, feelings and sentiments adapted, step- 
mothers, mothers-in-law, divorce, marriage of 
cousins, etc. Price 10 cents. 


CHOICE OF OccuUPATION, by Prof. Sizer: this 
number has already been distributed to the ex- 
tent of 100,000 copies, and still there are thou- 
sands more who should read it. 10 cents, 





Are they well mated? 


PY ONE WM sor, GETTING MARRIED AND KEEPING MARRIED, 


Under the titles ‘* Finding a Mate” and ‘‘Kceping a Mate’’ the author gives points of interest 
to both married and unmarried. Those who wish to be loved and those who wish some one to 
love, will find numerous suggestions of value in its pages and illustrations. By mail, 10 cents. 


THE THREE AT ONE TIME, 25 CENTS. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York. 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 
natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A Christian family home. 44 years in this work, 
No insane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 

Address F. WILSON HURD, Nortu Water Gap, Monnor Co., Pa. 


CREST VIEW SANATORIUM 





























GREENWICH, CONN. 
> Attractive, homelike,and first class in all respects, THE EASTON SANITARIUM 
Correspondence solicited. EASTON, PA. 
H. M. Hitrcucock, M.D., Prop. Physicians, parents, guardians, or friends who desire to 
place any mental or nervous patients in a quiet, well- 
r furnished home where they can receive good care, and 
A New Design in ( allipers ‘pieornes athic rath keel shialet stat Rasnow tetics ia 
These are used for measuring heads in various ways, irrangements elsewhe Over twenty years’ experience in 
as from the opening of the ear to the location of any the Middletown (N, Y.) State Hom. Hospital. _ 
given organ, also the width or length of the head. Phone, 3661. For circulars address 
PRICE, $2. 50° C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D. 
Phrenologist and Lectu rer J. M. FITZGERALD 
CALVERT, KANSAS Phrenologist 
ime ; More than 2,000 Chicago references 
[Meatless Dishes Suite 1405-8 
=A cook book which tells how to prepare healthful and 126 State Street, Chicago 
nutritious dishes without meats or animal fats. Send for Pamphlet 
Gives tested recipes and menus, Contains an interest- 
ing sermou on Salads, by an expert cook. Gives use- 


‘ful hints on How to Set the Table, Hygiene, Kitchen 


Economy, Care of Kitchen Utensils, etc. Sent pre- : — = 
paid on receipt of ten cents ; dozen copies, $1.00. = ’ —_ 

Vegetarian Magazine, 1 year, $1.00; 3 mont!s, 25.cts So SS ODIXON S$ Oo = 
Write: VEGETARIAN CO., 84 McVicker Bldg, CHICAGO — 


CHILDREN FOR HIGH QUALITY 








If you don’t know DIXON QUALITY send 16 cents 
in stamps for generous samples of Pencils and a 


copy of DIXON’S PENCIL GUIDE. Mention this adv. 


TE ETHI NG JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


Mrs. Winslow's ove. Pity vials 
Soothing Syrup MoTHERS FOR 


HEIR CHILDREN 
WHILE TEETHING WITH PERFECT SUC- 
CESS. IT SOOTHES PHE CHILD, SOFTENS 
THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 
WIND cou C, and is the BEST REMEDY 
FOR DIARRH@A 
Sold by oa in every part of the 
world. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. a 
BEST BOOKS ON WATER=CURE. 


The peo Encyclopedia. Designedasa guide to families and students and a text-book for phy. 
sicians, By R Crall, M. D. 12 mo, 966 pp., 46t illustrations, Cloth, $4.00, English Price, 16s. 

The ~ paihen of Water-Cure. By John Balbirnie, M. D.; with the Confessions and Observations of 
Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. 144 pp., 12mo, Paper, 25 cents. English Price, 1s. 














FREE to F.A.M. A beau- 
tiful Masonic Calendar, also 
large Catalogue of Masonic 
books and goods with bottom 
prices. tegalia, Jewels, 
Badges, Pins, Charms, and 
Lodge Supplies. Beware of 
spurious Masonic books. 
REDDING & CU., Publishers 
and Manufacturers of Ma- 
sonic Goods, No, 212 Broad- 
way, New York City. 





The Domestic Practice of Hydropathy. With fifteen Engraved Illustrations of important subjects. from 
Drawings by Howard Johnsor. with a Form of a Report fer the assistance of Patients in consulting their physic 
ian by correspondence. By Edward Johnson, M. D. 12mo, 467 pp. Cloth, $1.25. English Price, ss. 

The Bath: Its History and Uses in Health and Disease. By R. T. Trall,M. D. remo, 77 pp., 25 1: 
lustrations, Paper, 25 cents. English Price. 1s. 

Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases. By James Manby Gully, M.D., F.R.S. 12mo, 405 pp. Cloth, 
$1.25. English Price. 5s. 

Water-Cure for the [lillion. The processes of Water-Cure explained. By R. T. Trall, M.D. r2mo, 44 pp. 
Paper, 15 cents. English Price, 1s. 

Pregnancy andChildbirth. With cases showing the remarkable effects of Water Treatment. By Joel Shew, 
M. D. ew edition revised and enlarged by H. S. Drayton, M. D., 12mo, 131pp. Paper, so eents. Eng.Price, as. 

Hydropathic Cook-Book, with Recipes for Cooking on Hygienic Principles. 12mo, 226 pp., 98 illustra- 
tions. Cloth, $1.00; paper, so cents. English Price, 1s, and 2s, 

FOWLER & WELLS CO. 24 East 22d Street, New York 
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E present the portrait of the originator 
and compiler of the New Colored 
Phrenological Bust. The descriptive chart 
explaining it appeared in the April Number 
of the Phrenological Journal, 1905, an im- 


ea ps 

















i portant feature of the Bust being that a 
different color is selected for each group of 
faculties. The Bust is specially recom- 
mended to all Students, Phrenological and 
otherwise. 
PRICE $5.00 | 
BY EXPRESS COLLECT 
’ MR. EULOGIO PRIETO 
Description of the Colored Bust 
3 yah 


| The Six Phrenological Re- 
{ gions and Their Collective 
Functions, by EULOGIO 
PRIETO, of Cuba 


As the geographer divides the 
earth, by natural or arbitrary 
boundaries, into continents, nations, 
etc., so the phrenologist divides the 
head into regions, groups, and 
organs, according to analogy of 
geen 

1. Impulsive Region, or Selfish Pro- 

pensities. Object: The exi-, 
gencies of life; the struggle for 
existence. It comprises 7 organs. 

2. Social Region, or Domestic Pro- 
pensities. The wants of family 
and home; co-operative life. It 
comprises 5 organs. 

. Rulership, or Selfish Sentiments. 
Mental cohesion, emulation, 
ambition; self-control; begin- 

ning of all government. 

f 4. Semi-intellectual or Perfecting 

5 Region. Object: Art, beauty, 

zsthetics. It contains 5 organs. 

5. Intellectual Region. Related with 

the a al and metaphysical 

worlds; 3 groups and 16 organs; 

j Perceptive or observing group, 

6 organs; Recollective, 6; and 

Understanding, reasoning or 

reflective, 4 organs. 

6. Spiritual, or Moral and Religious 

Region. It is the skvlight and 

throne of the Soul ; stimulating 

the noblest sentiments of man 
and restraining passion. 5 or- 
gans. 


New York--FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
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he Bigsest Offer Yet 


An Encyclopedia Within the Reach of Everyone 





5 ol 


————— oa 


Complete in Eight Volumes. Convenient Size, 8x 5°, inches. Nearly 10,000 Col- 
umns of Solid Information—Proiusely Iliustrated. Printed on Extra Fine 
Quality of Book Paper and Kound with Beautiful Full Gold 
Backs. An Ornament to any Library. 


This is the Only Cyclopedia Making the Claim that it has been Edited 
and Published during the zoth Century. 


IT CONTAINS NEARLY DOUBLE THE NUMBER OF ARTICLES FOUND IN ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 


Although universal in scope, this encyclopedia does not contain a single padded article. Nothing that should 
be found in an encyclopedia is omitted. Being edited by encyclopedic authorities of the Old and New Worl«as 
insures its absolute reliability. It gives the latest information on all subjects, including the statistics for the 


United States by the latest census. 

‘IT TELLS ABOUT 
All the Great Men and Women in Every Field of Activity in Ancient and Modern Times, All the Great 
Nations of the Past, Their Rise and Decline, All the Great Nations of To-Day, Their History and Achieve- 
ments, All the Great Authors and Their Productions, Ali the Great Inventors and Their Inventions, 
All the Great Warriors of Land and Sea, All the Great Wars in the World’s History, All the Great 


Subjects in Science, Art, History, Philosophy, Biography, Geography, [athematics, Law, Chemistry, 
Medicine, Mechanics, and a score of other subjects, which are treated simply, thoroughly, and concisely. 


FOR HOME, SCHOOL, OFFICE, AND LIBRARY 
The Universal Encyclopedia fills the need of an up-to-date, well digested, exhaustive, condensed work. 
The correct pronunciation of all obscure words; the variety of subjects explained and the simplicity of the 
explanations; the convenient size of the volumes, the clear print and beautiful bindings, the ‘‘within the reach 
of all’’ price, all tend to make it The Greatest Publication of the Century. 


OUR OFFER 


The regular price of the encyclopedia is $12.00, but we have secured a limited edition—the very first off the 
press—and as long as they last our subscribers may have them for 


$6.00 PER SET OF EIGHT VOLUMES 
1 with vour 


including a year’s subscription to the Nickell Magazine. And if you are not more than satisfied 
purchase send it backaud we will refund your moncy. 


YOU RUN NO RISK 


[By Freight or Express—Weight 16 pounds, securely packed in wooden case.] 


NICKELL MAGAZINE CO. 
7o8 Seneca Bldg. BUFFALO, N. Y. 





CUT ON THIS LINE 


to any reader of this paper who uses this coupon in sending their 

order, we will send the NICKELL MAGAZINE tor the balance of this 
ear, extending their subscription to JANUARY, 1907. 

Remit by Money Order or Bank Drait — Local Checks not accepted. 
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THE WALTER SANITARIUM 


WALTERS 


The nearest, largest, best of the Wernersville 


Add ress 


PARK, PA. 


Only 94 minutes from Reading Terminal, Philadelphia, 
and 4 hours from New York—without change. Booklet. 


ROBERT WALTER, Ph.D. 





Resorts has its own Post-office. 
is a magazine to 
oe you Think, 
Fo 


THE MAZDAZNAN ‘ics 


Thinkers for Mental and Physical Development. 
OTOMAN-ZAR-ADUSHT-HANISH, Editor 
Whose Writings and Teachings have aroused the 

World. 
Send fora sample copy and descriptive literature of his 
Work and become acquainted to 


THE MAZDAZNAN 





3016 Lake Park Avenue, Dept. S, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Are easily removed 
from your dog 
cat by applying the 
Infallible Flea Ex- 

terminator. 


It is prepared and sold by the editor of the 
Dog Fancier. Battle Creek, Wich. Price 5o0c. 


Keep Money ' in Common Sense Purse. 


ever patented. Overa million 
sold and sales increasing. No buckles, 
clasps or seams. Once used nothing else 
good enough. Vici Kid and Morocco, 
Prices 35c., 50c., 75¢., and $1 00. Send 50c. 
in stamps for sample of best seller and whole- 
sale prices to Jou G. Zook, Lititz, Pa. 


The Hygeia Cook Book 


52 pp. 50 cents postpaid 
Have you seen this New Cook Book ? 
It is the latest thing published in hygienic cooking. 
Every seeker 
recipes which it contains for good, healthful, 
ing food. Address 








FOWLER & WELLS CO.. 24 E. 22d Street New York | 


Men ana Women Wanted 


to join the Altruist Community, in and near 

St. Louis. 

ment. Monthly 

sample free. 
Address THE ALTRUIST 

2711 Franklin Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


paper, IO cents a year; 


THE AMATEUR 


| Dictionary, 


SPORTSMAN 


A monthly Journal devoted to the interests 
of all lovers of the Gun, Rod, and Dog, 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE 


M. T. RICHARDSON CO. 
PUBLISHERS 
27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 


PUBLISHING COMPANY | 


or | 


Best 


for health will be delighted with the | 
appetiz- 


A permanent home and employ- | 


| the Most Important « 











Suggestion 


is a journal of the New Psy- 
chology for thinkers. It dis- 
cusses from a rational standpoint 
Psychic Research, Auto-Sugges- 
tion, Drugless Healing, Mental 
Poise and Growth, Brain Build- 
Personal Magnetism, Will 
Power, 


ing, 
Advanced Thought, 
Health, Happiness, and Success, 
Send postal for sample copy ; 
single copies, ro cents. 


4020 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago 























Lucifer—Son of the Morning. 


Brichtest and Best of the Sons of the Morning, 
Dawn on our Darkness and lend us thine aid; 
Star in the East the Horizon Adorning, 
Guide us to TRUTH as in Nature Arr 
Lucirer Stands for Truth // tthout Jig Leaves / 
Lucifer Stands for Light against Darkness 
but Iynorance."*—Shakespeare. 
Lucifer Stands for Reason against Superstition. The Worst 
of all Superstitious are those that Cluster round Sex, the Creative 
Principle of all Life. 


ayed. 


“No Darkness 


ainst Slarery-—-ALL slaveries, 
aad Hardest to Kill of all the 
of Wom | Mother. 
njugal Relation. 

Stands for the Right to Be Born Well—Incon 
of All Human Rights. 

The Courage of Conviction, 
of Honest Opinion. 


Lucifer Stands for Freedom ag 
but especially against the Oldest 
forms of Slavery, the Enslavement 
hood in the Sex Kelation—the Cx 


sical ae 


Lucifer parably 
Lucifer S ands for Courage 
for Manly yet Courteous Expression 
“Lucifer is NO Profane 
Luciferus, the Light Bringer, 
1886, paye 1621. 


and 


or Satanic title 
the Morniny 


It is the latin 
Star "’"—Webster’s 


“The application of this passage [Reference to Lucifer in 
Isaiah] to Satan and the apostate angels, is one of those gross 
perversions of sacred writ which so extensively obtain and which 
are to be traced to a proneness to sage 
than it really contains—A disposition to be influenced by sound 
rather than sense and animplicit fi rith in received interpret 

Same, | 


seek more in a given 7 


ut ons, 
ANE O92. 
“Send me your LUCIFER—I like the N: ume. It seems to s 


to Old-time Superstitions, / éurn you all up !''—Geo, 1 
1885, 


beadlen 


LUCIFER is a Double Column, Eivht-page Journal, now in 
its Twenty-lifth Year; Printed Book Paper, New and 
Clear Type, Published Fortnightly at 500 Fulton Street, Chi o%, 
U. S. A.; Contributed to by Leading Thinkers 
f the ¢ e. Price One Dollar Per Year of 26 
Sample Copies and Descriptive Catalogue of Book 
of Sex Retorm, Sent on Application to Any One Sendi 
Stamps for Pi stage. 


on Fine 


ng Vive 
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SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


By BENJAMIN F. LOOMIS, 
Graduate of the American Institute of hrenology, Class of 1886 
JUST PUBLISHED — 
339 PAGES, $1.50 ILLUSTRATED 
Showing the Harmony of the Sciences, and their Relation to Re- 
ligion; or the Relation of Man to the Universe. 
The Macrocosm and the Microcosm. 
Phrenology and Astrology, or the Influence of the Planets on the 
Human Mind, and containing the Horoscope of 
Jesus Christ and of Adam. 
The Progress of the World, as Explained by the Principles of 
Phrenology. 

Harmony between Science and Religion; The Keys of the King- 
dom of Heaven; Spiritual Knowledge; The Bottomless Pit. 
‘““HOLY MATERNITY,” by Estelle M. Loomis 
The Principles of Salvation scientifically considered. Philosophy 
of Sacrifice. Taurus the Bull. The Opening of the Seal, etc. 

‘*The world is becoming more accustomed to monopolies, large 
corporations, and trust companies, which are beginning to con- 
trol every form of trade and business, and it is not surprising to 
find that even in the literary world the same spirit which domi- 
nates commerce is also at work here. Inthe above named volume 
before us, ‘SCIENCE AND RELIGION,’ we find that the author 
has not only given us an idea of Science, which in itself is a 
large subject totreat, but he has also united the subject of Re- 
ligion to his comprehensive view of Science, and we have pre- 
sented to us in one book the key of many interesting subjects 
which, as a rule, areader has to secure several books to study. 
It shows us how Astronomy and the Solar System is allied to 
Phrenology, and how if the principles of Astrology are true as 
applied to this life, they are also applicable to spiritual knowl- 
edge. It tells us what are the keys to the kingdom of Heaven. 
It lays before us the problem why we should be Christians; and 
the principles of salvation. It speaks of the progress of the world 
as explained by the principles of Phrenology. Thus, the first 
part of the book treats of the Sideral System, and Chapter 1 is 
illustrated with views of the Solar System. After speaking of 
the comparative dimensions of the sun, the planets and their 
satellites, he next introduces, in Part II, the general principles 
of Phrenology, the definition of the organs, and as the author 
has made a study of Phrenology, he gives in brief an outline of 
the subject. Part III is devoted to the general views and scope 
of Astrology, while Part IV shows the harmony between Phren- 
ology and Astrology, or the influence of the planets onthe human 
mind. In this section the writer gives the horoscope cf Jesus 
Christ, and shows that He was born at the only time when it was 
possible for a perfect man to be born. He goes on to state that 
if Christ was born on December 25th, in the year1, B. C., or 
just one week before the beginning of the Christian era, as is ex- 
plained in the horoscope of Christ, and if Adam were created, or 
existed, just four thousand years before the birthof Christ, as is 
claimed by Astrology, then if we compute the mean motion of 
the planets back for a period of just four thousand years, taking 
the horoscope of Christ as a basis, we will then have an approxi- 
mate horoscope for the first man, Adam, and it would indicate 
that Adam had his memorable existence and trialsin the year 
4001, B.C. We believe this is an original thought with Mr. Loo- 
mis and wo commend his theories to our readers, for we believe 
that the originality of the book will appeal to many in a new 
light..”—Phrenological Journal. 
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